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The Stevens Favorite Rifle, No. 17, which lists at, $6.00, is absolutely 
18 mas the best present that anybody can give toa live, wide-awake poy for 


Christmas. You, who have lived so much in the woods and fields, 
know how important it is that the young huntsmen and marksmen, 
who are growing up, should have the right firearms with which 


to shoot. And you know that the Stevens Favorite is by all 

resen odds the best designed and. most carefully made light rifle in the 

world. We want to help you out with a timely suggestion for the 
holiday season:— 


For Th e BUY THE BOY A REAL RIFLE THAT WILL 
SHOOT STRAIGHT AND HIT HARD! 
— We shall be glad to send you detailed description of rifles that are 


SARE 
even lighter and less expensive than the Favorite, such as the Little 
Scout and the Maynard Jr.—made for very young boys. Send for 
our complete catalog of 160 pages, containing 209 illustrations. Look 


this catalog over. There may be a Rifle, Shotgun, Repeater, Pistol 
or Rifle Telescope that you may want to have for yourself. 


Every live and up-to-date gun dealer in the country carries the Stevens line. 


J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 326. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
THE FACTORY OF PRECISION. 


THE JACK SERIES 


Best Books For Boys 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 

















satisfying to his craving for action and adventure. In the Jack Books the longing of the normal 
boy for Western stories is gratified, the interest is absorbed and the mind is unconsciously led to 
phases of life that are elevating and instructive. 

The books are the story of a young New York lad, sent to Stillwater ranch in the Rockies for his 
health, who becomes the companion of a veteran of the frontier. For each of six succeeding years he is 
led through new territory and experiences, accumulating much of the lore of plain and mountain, enriched . 
with tales of the old West. 

Ranch life, travel and hunting on the lonely plains, Indian camps, mountain 
climbing, trapping and canoeing are described. There is not a dull page, and 
the author manages to put much of the spirit of the West into his books. Jack 
is a real boy, and the books are stories for live boys—not lectures in disguise. 


, THE solution of the parents’ problem of providing for the growing boy reading at once healthy and 


$1.25 per volume, postpaid. $7.50 per set 


Jack The Young Ranchman Jack The Young Canoeman 
Jack Among The Indians Jack The Young Trapper 
Jack In The Rockies Jack The Young Explorer 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Big game 

@ hunters can 
outfit at the 
right prices at 


Philadelphia’s 


Sporting Goods 


Headquarters 
Write for Catalogue B. 


Shannon 
816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


BIRDS THAT STAY. 


Ate of the robins do not leave for the South 
when fall blends into winter. Many cockrobins 
and hens remain with us throughout the year. 
They can be found any bright day in winter on 
the southeast slopes of our foothills, in the 
densest patches of evergreens, feeding on cedar 
berries and seeds. of such plants as protrude 
above the snow, and they seem to come out fat 
and husky in the spring. If it became neces- 
sary all,of these birds could fly 500 miles south- 
ward on a December night and come back next 
day, but really it seems that many of them pre- 
fet to endure some cold and scarcity of food 
rather than take the flight. 

Robins have been found roosting close to- 
gether on the boughs of firs, spruces and 
balsams weighted down by four or five inches of 
snow, but the snow was merely a warm blanket 
to keep the wind off, and each feather of the 
birds was curled to hold air warmed by the 
bodies of the birds. They looked as big as quail 
under such circumstances. It is a well-known 
law of nature that a film of air is the best non- 
conductor of heat, and the trick of curling the 
feathers is represented by the birds in the same 
manner as the housewife arranges the bedcloth- 
ing—in summer a light cotton sheet; in winter 
a woolen blanket, whose interstices are full of 
air, or. a quilt of downy feathers. The birds 
knew this law of physics before man or woman 
discovered it. Hence the fact that every bird 
looks thin and sleek in warm weather and fat 
as a butterball in sharp weather. The wild 
fowls, gulls, petrels and penguins of the North 
are thickly covered with down under their 
feathers and have the sense and power to curl 
their feathers to hold in a blanket of air. Their 
feet seem to be absolutely immune from the 
effects of cold, and they sleep comfortably on 
snow or ice, but it will be noticed that while 
reposing they’ invariably squat down on their 
feet and keep the tops warm with the thick coat 
of feathers. A hen on the roost on a cold 
winter night will do the same thing, and that 
is the reason why poultry growers give them 
flat roosts so that their toes will not freeze. 

The birds of the desert are scantily feathered 
and those which they grow are apparently for 
ornamental purposes only. The migratory 
birds molt on going South and assume new and 
brighter plumage in spring to make themselvés 
attractive to the sober colored females. The 
bobolink comes North in May with a gorgeous 
plumage of black, white and yellow. In a week 
or two his plainly garbed mate arrives looking 
like a hen sparrow. After mating and raising a 
brogd or two, the male bobolink assumes, by 
molting or otherwise, a plain drab coat, slightly 
mixed with yellow and black, and then he be- 
comes a reed bird in the New England and 
Middle States, a rice bird in Virginia and the 
Carolinas and a nuisance still further South, 
wherever rice is grown. 

The. migration of birds is a great puzzle and 
has never beén mapped or in any way solved. 
Some birds fly South in pairs or families. 
Others go it alone, while others, such as swal- 
lows, swifts and the blackbirds, go southward 
in flocks containing thousands. Ducks flock 
and take short flights, stopping to rest and 
feed on the way, though capable of faster speed 
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The Atlantic Monthly—1911 


THE PATRICIANS 
A Serial Novel by JOHN GALSWORTHY 


The Atlantic has not published a serial since 1908. The editors have been waiting for a story 
which seemed to unite marked narrative interest with that finish of workmanship which should 
characterize an Atlantic serial. Such a story is “The Patricians,” a new novel by John Gals- 
worthy ; the story of agreeable people living their lives among the shifting problems which 
confront the English aristocracy of to-day. It is fundamentally a love story, and the two con- 
trasted heroines will be remembered long after the last chapter is read. 


A JOURNAL OF THE SIERRAS 
By JOHN MUIR 


John Muir left-college with little money and less health, and offered his services to a ranch- 
man. He was engaged as a herder to help drive some two thousand sheep. This journal isa 
finished record of this unforgettable journey. Besides its exquisite appreciation of the glories 
of the sierras, the journal gives a highly entertaining account of the drive, interspersed with 
philosophy, wit, knowledge, and infinite enthusiasm. 


ROBERT E. LEE 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 


A series of sympathetic, fair-minded studies of the character of a great American by a writer 
educated in the traditions of Massachusetts’ abolitionists. In the preparation of these papers 
Mr. Bradford has exhausted every source of first-hand knowledge. The Lee he draws is the Lee 


of fact, not the Lee of legend. 


A YEAR IN A COAL MINE 
By JOSEPH HUSBAND 


The author of this narrative, after graduating from college, sought employment in a coal mine 
of the Middle West. After months of labor in a community of underground workers composed 
of every nationality, a fire broke out, and against it for three months the men fought a series of 
tragic battles culminating in utter disaster. The story is told with great dramatic energy, and 
the pictures of life four hundred feet below the earth’s surface are strangely interesting. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE FAMILY 
By FRANCIS E. LEUPP 


A series casting a white light upon many 
domestic difficulties. Among them will be 
such papers as “ The Crooked Stick,” “The 
Problem of Priscilla,’ “ The Stranger within 
Our Gates.” 


THE ETHICAL CONDUCT OF 
GREAT BUSINESS 


This is at the heart of the most important 
problems confronting the American people. 
The Atlantic hopes to number among its 
earlier papers on this topic “ The Public and 
the Railroads,” E. P. Ripley, President of the 
Santa Fé;” “Manufacturing and Industrial 
Peace,” Myron T.. Herrick, capitalist and 
former Governor of Ohio. 


MAN AND BIRD AND BEAST 
Few regular readers of the Atlantic have 

forgotten Mr. H. Merwin’s delightful 
paper on “ Dogs and Men.” It is good news 
to announce other papers in the same category : 

“ Horses and Men,” Henry C. Merwin. 

“ My Dog Punch,” Robert M. Gay. 

“In Praise of Parrots,” Franklin James. 


NEW ARTICLES 
By GENERAL MORRIS SCHAFF 


Nothing which the Atlantic has printed of 
late years has brought a more human response 
than General Schaff’s “ Battle of the Wilder- 
ness.” General Schaff is now at work on a 
new series of historical papers for the 
Atlantic. 


THE ATLANTIC CALENDAR FOR 1911 


will be similar in form to the one published in 1910, the quotations being entirely new. This 
calendar is a storehouse of ideas, exquisitely expressed, and a constant reminder of what is 
best in American literature. Price 50 cents postpaid, or a copy will be sent to new subscrib- 


ers sending us $4.00 for 1911. 


The Atlantic Monthl 


35 CENTS A COPY 


HITTING vs. MISSING. 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the 
repute of being an unusually good shot, and one who is 
particularly successful in that most difficult branch of 
upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should 
write down for others an exposition of the methods by 
which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, 
because, as the chapters will show, the author was self- 
taught; the expedients and devices adopted and the 
forms of practice followed were his own, is then may 
be termed the Hammond system of shooting; and as it 
was successful in his own experience, being here set forth 
simply and intelligently, it will prove mot less effective 
with ethers. ; 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





y Co., Boston, Mass. 
; : $4.00 A YEAR 





TO SPORTSMEN 


HOW, WHEN AND WHERE 
TO COMPLETE YOUR BAG 


The number of distinguished visitors, including Royalty, bears 
ample testimony to the advantages of the 





Highlands of Asa 
British Delightful 
East Winter 
Africa Home 


The most fascinating and instructive playground in the world 
A veritable mecca for Sportsmen in Search of Big Game. 


For reliable information address Publicity Department, 
Uganda Railway, Dewar House, Haymarket, S. W.—D. G. 
ONGWORTH, London Representative. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


OR husband or father or brother or son fond of shooting, fishing, natural history, 
camping or yachting, a year’s subscription to FOREST AND STREAM will be 








a reminder 52 times a year of you and your affection. 


Another good present is a 


book relating to some subject in which the one to whom the gift is to be made is speci- 


ally interested. 


A good book does not wear out. 


It continues to give pleasure. The 


FOREST AND STREAMSS list of books contains most of those suited to the tastes 


of men and women who are fond of out-door life. 


sent free on application. 


Our illustrated catalogue will be 


q It is well to order your books early, for the last weeks and days before the holidays 


are times of great stress and hurry. 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. 

By George Bird Grinnell. Cloth, 630 pages. With 68 
portraits of North American Swans, Geese and Ducks, 
Plans of Boats and Batteries. Fifty Vignettes in the 
text, and a Chart of the topography of a duck’s plumage. 
Price, $3.50, 


MY SIXTY YEARS ON THE PLAINS, TRAP- 
PING, TRADING AND INDIAN FIGHTING. 
By W. T. Hamilton (“Bill’” Hamilton). With 8 full- 
page illustrations by Chas. 5 ussell, New York. 

Cloth. 223 pages. Price, $1.60. 


AMERICAN BIG GAME HUNTING. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell.  LIllus- 
trated, Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50, 


HUNTING IN MANY LANDS. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 448 pages. Price, $2.50. , 


TRAIL AND CAMP-FIRE. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Soorge Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated. 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted 
chiefly to the great game and the outdoor life of Northern 
America; yet it.does not confine itself to any one land, 
though it is first of all a book about America, its game 
and its people. 


AMERICAN BIG GAME IN ITS HAUNTS. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. 
George Bird Grinnell, Editor. 490 pages and 46 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $2.50, 

This is the fourth, and by far the largest and hand- 
somest of the Club’s books. It opens with a sketch of 
Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and contains an extremely interesting article from 
his pen descriptive of his visit to the Yellowstone Park 
in 1908. Other papers are on North American Big Game; 
Hunting in Alaska; The Kadiac Bear; Moose, venice 
Sheep; Game Refuges, and other big-game topics. 


CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS. 

And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. Con- 
taining hints on camp shelter, all the tricks and 
bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with 
instructions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. 
By W. Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. Cloth, 360 pages. 
Price, $1.00, 

UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. 

Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Robin- 
son. Cloth, 187 pee Price, $1.25. 

The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days, 
“to swap lies.” 

SAM LOVEL’S CAMPS. 

A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

DANVIS FOLKS. 

A continuation of ‘Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and ‘Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo. 
Price, $1.25. 

UNCLE LISHA’S OUTING. 

A sequel to “Danvis Folks.” 
son. oth. Price, $1.25. 

A HERO OF TICONDEROGA. 

By Rowland E,, Robinson. Cloth, 187 pages. Portrait 
of author. Price, $1.00, 
A DANVIS PIONEER. 

A story of one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys. 
By Rowland E. Robinson. Cloth, 214 pages. Price, $1.25. 
IN THE LOUISIANA LOWLANDS. 

A sketch of plantation life, fishing and cam ing, just 
after the Civil War; and other tales. By Fred Mather, 
author of “Men I Have Fished With,” “Adirondack 
Fishes,” and “Modern Fishculture in Salt and Fresh 
Water.” With portrait of the author. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


By Rowland E, Robin- 


FOREST RUNES. 


Poems by George W. Sears (‘‘Nessmuk’’). With arto- 
type portrait and autobiographical sketch of the author. 
Cloth, 208 pages. Price, S120. 


THE ANGLER’S WORKSHOP. 


FOR BEGINNERS. 


__ By Perry D.. Frazer. Cloth, 180 pages. Four full-page 
illustrations, sixty working Sones Postpaid, $1.00, 
A complete, simple and thoroughly up-to-date work for 


ROD MAKING 


the guidance of the amateur rod maker, carrying him 
from first penceies through all phases of successful rod 
making. here is no theorizing or speculation. All 
oo simple, and all kinds of rods and woods are 
reated of, 


MODERN FISHCULTURE IN FRESH AND 
SALT WATER. 


By Fred Mather, author of “‘Men I Have Fished With,” 
with a chapter of Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 
Whitaker, and a oo on the Pike-Perch by James 
Nevin. Illustrated. tice, $2.00. 


MY ANGLING FRIENDS. 

A second series of “Men I Have Fished “With.” By 
Fred Mather, Cloth, 369 pages, with 13 illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. 


RHYMES OF THE STREAM AND FOREST. 

By Frank Merton Buckland. Cloth. Heavy laid paper. 
Sumptuously bound. Postpaid, $1.25. 

A charming collection of verse by an author who knows 
and loves nature well. A particularly pleasing gift for 
fishermen, closely simulating in form and ornamentation 
the standard fly-book, : 


WOODCRAFT. 


sak Nessmuk. Cloth, 200 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid, 

No better book was ever written for the help and 
guidance of those who go into the woods for sport and 
recreation. It is simple and practical, and withal a 
classic, written with a rare and quaint charm. 


JACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN; 


Or a Boy’s adventures in the Rockies. By George Bird 
Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 304 pages, Retee, $1.25. 


JACK AMONG THE INDIANS; 


Or a Boy’s Summer on the Buffalo Plains. 
Bird Grinnell, Illustrated. Cloth, 301 pages. 


JACK IN THE ROCKIES; 


Or a Boy’s Adventures with a Pack Train. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 272 pages. Price, $1.25. 


JACK THE YOUNG CANOEMAN. 


By George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 


JACK THE YOUNG TRAPPER. 
By George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Price, $1.26. 


JACK THE YOUNG EXPLORER. 
By George Bird Grinnell. Price, $1.25. 


MEN I HAVE FISHED WITH. 

Sketches of character and incident with rod and gun 
from chikihood to manhood; from the killing of little 
fishes and birds, to a buffalo hunt. By Fred Mather. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred Mather 
to write of his fishing-companions. The chapters were 
received with a warm welcome at the beginning and have 
been of sustained interest. The “Men I Have Fished 
With” was among the most popular series of 
ever presented to Fonzst AND STREAM readers, 


THE ART OF SHOOTING. 


An illustrated treatise on the art of shooting. By 
Charles Lancaster. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


HOUSEBOATS AND HOUSEBOATING. 

By Albert Bradlee Hunt. The book contains forty 
specially prepared articles by owners and designers of 
well-known houseboats, and is beautifully illustrated with 
nearly 200 line and half-tone reproductions of plans and 
exteriors and interiors. A most interesting’ chapter is 
devoted to houseboating in England. Extra heavy paper, 
buckram. The price is $3.00 net. Postage, 34 cents. 


By George 
Price, 1.25, 


278 pages. 
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KEEPING POSTED 


1. As you read Forest and Stream through 
each week, you are frequently reminded 
of one thing or another that you desire to 
purchase. Such and such must be sup- 
plied to make your Shooting, Fishing, 
Camping or Cruising outfit complete. 


Possibly you need waterproof shoes, or 
waterproof clothing. Or anew tent? 
It is your intention to take a much longer 
trip this time, than usual. And you may 
be located where you do not have ac- 
cess to sporting goods houses where all 
of your wants can be filled. In fact, 
even the best of us are often in doubt 
when it comes to knowing Where to 
get the thing we want at the right 
price. You wish you had a friend at 
your elbow to suggest. 


Our experts are right at your elbow. 

It does not cost you a penny (except 

your postage) to take advantage of 
their knowledge. They know where 

to buy and how. It is their business 

—and your advantage. 

Glance carefully over our advertising 

columns. If you don’t see what you 

want, write in to our Information De- 

partment. You will receive a full de- ' 
tailed reply—post haste—we’re always 

on the job. 

Isn’t this worth while, if for no other 

reason than to get the right information 

on how to reach your destination by the 

quickest and surest routes—what railroads 

or steamship lines to take? 


Don’t put this off. Co-operate with us by 
telling your relatives and friends, what we 
can do for them. 


Keep posted. Write to 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST AND STREAM 
127 Franklin Street New York 


Life and Sport in Labrador 


NAPOLEON A. COMEAUV. 


In “Life and S on the North Shore of the Lower 
St. Lawrence and Gulf,” Mr. Cameau has made a vale 
shies ones My the literature 2a -_ — a — aa 

t is a book of engrossing interes e 
man or general reader, and of rare value to the student 
of wild life. 

The author describes the events and experiences of 
fifty years, spent in the cause of humanity and science 
in one of the most interesting and least known sections 
of Canada. He writes as one sportsman to his fellews, 
detailing his experiences with the wild things of 
shore and sea, with plenty of stirring exp 
big game and gamy fish. 


Illustrated, 450 pages. Paper. Postpaid, $2.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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than any other winged creatures. For instance; 
a teal has been ascertained to fly 110 miles an 
hour by accurate calculation. That means that 
a bluewing could take a little flight down to the 
Chesapeake in a little over two hours and re- 
turn to Barnegat Bay to report how the pros- 
pects were down there within less than five 
hours, or if things didn’t look good along the 
bay it could coast down over Albemarle and 
Pamlico sound, follow the bays and look at 
affairs on the St. Johns River in Florida in one 
winter night of ten hours and be back) next 
night to report the situation to the less ‘rapid 
canvasbacks, redheads, scaup ducks and other 
vegetarian fowls, leaving the sawbills, shell- 
drakes and other members of the “Fisheater” 
tribe to crab and shrimp for themselves. 

As birds leave us for the South, others think 
our little spurt of winter weather -is good 
enough for them, and the big owls, “buzzard” 
hawks, bunting chickadees and cardinals, come 
to us from Upper Canada and Labrador as well 
as from the Atlantic provinces. The native 
birds we have always with us, aside from game 
birds, which do not show migratory tendencies. 
The room is known as a migratory thrush, 
nothing like robin redbreast of Great Britain. 
Undoubtedly millions of robins migrate to the 
South, but hundreds of thousands brave our 
winters and hide in the dense evergreen foliage. 
Meadow larks may or may not emigrate, but 
they seem to be more plentiful in winter than 
in summer, and come about the houses and 
barns to be fed. So it is a humane plan to en- 
courage them by giving them grain or screen- 
ings on a cleared spot when the snow covers 
the ground. They are among the most useful 
grub hunters in the land. The little wren rep- 
resents a family that does not like to leave 
home. Wrens around farmhouses hide in wood- 
piles, outbuildings and barns, coming out on 
warm days in winter. They appreciate bird- 
seed, millet and bread crusts. Bluebirds are al- 
ways with us. Maybe some of them fly South, 
but the weight of opinion is against this theory. 
Some bird lovers say that they hibernate in 
hollow trees and other oozy places.: Certain 
it is that they are out whistling on a fine day 
in February long before the earliest crow black- 
bird would dare to come scouting North. 

As the weather grows colder the bluejay 
grows bolder, and they have been known to tap 
on the kitchen window for a “handout” just 
like any other hobo. Of course, the crow, you 
quite well know, will come and go, though his 
flight is slow. He is much tamer in winter 
than in summer and seems to rely on human 
sympathy. A crow or a dozen of his kind may 
be disconsolately sitting on a floe of ice in 
Newark Bay in the depth of winter when an- 
other crow will flip in and say: “‘What’s the 
caws of you black idiots sitting here starving? 
Things are doing down at Trenton on the Del- 
aware, a big break up and food galore. Get a 
move on you,” and next day there will be some- 
thing like a million crows busy on the ice cakes 
and the banks down behind the State House. 
What they find to eat is a puzzle to the best 
of us. Perhaps next day another scout-crow 
will come whooping in and tell the bunch that 
the northeaster has cast winrows of sea clams 
on the beaches from Atlantic City to Cape May, 
and you ought to be there to see them get up 
and get. Sea clams! Umph, umph! Did you 
ever see a hundred thousand crows working at 
a hundred million little skimmers? They do it 
methodically. If they cannot wait until the 
clam dies and relaxes its muscles, they will pick 
it up in their claws and fly in the air with it to 
the height of a couple of hundred feet. Then 
the crow relaxes his grip and follows it to the 
beach almost as rapidly as the clam falls. May- 
be the clam has fallen on a bunch of them and 
two or three are broken. That’s his object. 
Professor Riker says that he has observed this 
again and again, but the professor need not 
be given any more credit than goes to Captain 
Dave Parker, of Forked River, who avers that 
he saw these black ‘crows cracking skimmer. 
clams as big as hen’s eggs against the rusty 
iron bolts of a piece of wreckage from a coal 
barge. Now, Birdseye, will you be nice and 
go to sleep?—Newark Call. 
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COLGATES , 


stun LATHER’ 


Stick, Powder, Cream 


Whatever the method, the 
lather is the same—soften- 
ing, soothing, sanitary. 

Always best in its lasting 
abundance, best in its anti- 
septic qualities, and best in its 
delightfully skin-refreshing ef- 


fect. 


Do not ill-treat your face 
and handicap your razor by 
using an inferior lather. 


Colgate’s is the only lather 
that can be made by three 
methods with but one 

unvarying quality. 


Trial size of any 
Jor 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 46 
199 Fulton St. 
N.Y. 





Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Restored by 
THE SPECIFIC PILL. 


Gives Vital Strength and Energy. 
Price $1.00 per box, by sealed mail. 
No C. 0. D. or Treatment Scheme. 


I know of no remedy in the wholé materia medica 
equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility, Weak- 
ness, &c., brought on by overwork and worry or other 
Prof. of Organic Chem. 


causes. Adolph Behre, M.D., 
Send for free sealed pamphlet containing full par- 


ticulars and testimonials from PHYSICIANS AND 

LAYMEN. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists. 

Est. 1858. No. 909 Beekman Building, New York City. 




















THE EAST 
COAST 
OF AFRICA 


Where the Lion is at Home 
and the Elephant, the Leop- 


one the Hip tamus, the 
Rhinoceros, the Zebra! 


The Palatial Steamers of the 


Union-Castle Line 
Enable the Tourist to 


Circumnavigate Africa 
in Either Direction 

Via West Coast—weekly sailings of Royal Mail 
Steamers from a for io Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth London, Natal. Intermediate 
ships leave London and Southampton weekly for Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, calling fort- 
nightly at Teneriffe, Palmas and Mosel Bay, and 
monthly at Ascension and St. Helena, and proceeding 
monthly to Beira and Mauritius. 

Via East Const Salinas from London every four 
weeks (Teuredays) and from Southampton following 
day for Natal, via Suez Canal, calling at Marseilles, 
zeenes, Port Said, Suez, Mombasa. ee Mozam- 

bique, Chinde, Beira and Delagoa Ba 
THE DELIGHTS OF AN AFRICAN TOUR 
are hundred-fold. The Victoria — that greatest of 
all cataracts, with a sheer drop of 420 feet, may be 
reached by either West Coast or East Coast service by 
ron tems Cope Town, Port Elizabeth. East London, 
Natal or Bei 

The Biblical Ruins of Sheba—supposed to be the ruins 
of Solomon’s temple,are only afew miles from Victoria. 


Intending Ton: ists and Hunters are invited to address, 
for sull informa ion, literature, and throngh bookings 


al ‘, > ” 
Generali American’ Union-Castle Line 
281 Fifth Avenue—NEW YORK—8-10 Bridge Street 
Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 3-4 Fenchurch Street, London 









































Perfection Bird 
Houses for the 
‘Purple Martin 


Beautify your grounds 
and help your bird 
neighbors by securing 
one of our Martin 
Houses. 


Nesting boxes ie 
rens, Bluebird 
and Rulon. 


Send 10c. for new 1911 cata- 
logue of bird-houses, and 
second supplement booklet, 
containing reports from per- 
ssons who put up our Martin 
Houses in 1910. 


Jacobs Bird House Co. 
404 So. Washington St. 
Waynesburg, Pa. 





“YOU CARRY KEYS” 


Why Let Them Wear Your Clothes? 


fz —w This Handsome Morocco 
Z Key Holder, which protects 
pocket from wear, y 
Sent Postpaid 50c. ({:;! 
4; Your Name printed \° 
Free in gold on’ out- 

side, if so ordered. 





: = Most Suitable Xmas 
CLosED Gift. 


LOS ANGELES SPECIALTY Co. 
325 Security Building, Derr. C. Los Angeles, Cal. 


When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest 
and Stream.” 
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WM. MILLS @ SON, 21 Park Place, New York. 
: (FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY) 
You profit by the experience and get the judgment of experts 
when you deal with us. Ss 
Our facilities for making repairs to rods, reels and tackle are 


unsurpassed. 
Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS. 


THOS. J. CONROY 28 


; : : Manufacturer and Dealer in : J h St t 
he Fine Fishing Tackle &Sporting Goods | ‘now york 


TRADE MARK. TARPON; TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE ui Wa ae ‘ 

oo Let Us Tan Your Hide. 
And let us d head mounting, rug, robe, coat, 

s25. «itd let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, and 


‘e 
gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, or 
dress them into buckskin glove leather. pom, 4 og, at 
in tanned wi' 


cow, horse or any other kind of hide or sk: 
the hair or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, moth 
proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s ents when so ordered. 
3a) : Get our {llustrated catalog which gives prices of tanning, 
ts taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices of fur 
ee and big mounted game heads we sell. 
: E ‘ ‘ ‘ , THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches 584 Lyell Avenue - - Rochester, N. Y. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, 322873279 


Suitable for Sportsmen's Xmas 


Luger Automatic 
Pistols, $25.00 


Genuine Mauser Rifles 
Haenel Mannlicher Rifles 
$25.00 to $50.00 


Bice ta eicmenean: ter ie ee oa Mannlicher Schoenauer Rifles : ! 
dollars, we are willing to lose $10,000.00 $55.00 wearer doesn't feel it. esto 
by cutting the price on our Pure Straight Ask your dealer or write The Boston Garter iy is stamped 


s . f - on the clasp. 
Whiskey and name the following un : H.T AUSCHER, far at New York meecimengne Be 
-- $3.75 excels in wear-value ( 


Y yp 

24 fuitpintewilohoy’-, 3.73 10s of all Ignition| |: ne 

distilled in the South, by honest North Troubles are caused by cur se . 
‘ because all 


wrong magneto lubrication. Highest priced cylinder oils are 
not even good enough for the cheapest magneto. All cylinder 
oils are mineral oils. They gum, clog delicate action ‘ 
points—bearings. Clogged bearings start °}0 of all Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c,8ilk.60¢™ 
{ ae cae . ignition troubles. Ask any maker of any magnetoor || —— Mailea on Receipt of Price. 
L. Casper, President (at either place) or ad- 4 commutator. GEORGE FROST CO., maxe 
i ed below 1 i ” RS 
dress your letter to our firm named . Us e3 In On e Boston, U.S.A. 


AT a A a af | i COA ST DI “~~ a co . a clear oil compound of highest known quality. Best 


ot oR F lubricant for delicate mechanisms, speedometers, 
JACKSONVILLE FLA..RICHMOND VA amt mee COMMutators, magnetos. Won't heat up even at 5000 . 
FT.SMITH, ARK. revolutions per minute! 8 oz. bottle, 50 cts., 3 oz., Field Naturalist and Collector Wanted. 
ma 25 cts. Trial size, 10cts. Send for free sample today. 09 tan nave iesenteete HET I SERNA ET a RNR NRT 
3 IN ONE OIL CO. "112 New St., N. Y. Correspondence desired with man of experience in 


; , collecting and preeerrin. Birds, Mammals, etc., to 
work as Assistant to a Field Naturalist in Ecuador 
during winter and spring, 1910-11. A speaking knowl- 
edge of Spanish necessary. 

} Snts-siic i FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP 
iS: Sit Het eG A — 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Return this ad, with $1.25 and we will ship prepaid, 920 Noten So = . 
12 bottles “‘Puro’’ Extracts, sufficient to make in 
your own home, 12 full quarts of fine Rye, Corn, : 
we Apple a: a ae preferred.) — \ . 
ng—no boiling—no trouble—no apparatus. SOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. ' y E . 
A CALABASH PIPE and HUDSON’S 


Guaranteed under pure food and drugs act, Serial 


Gonvan, Sates Bch) ewer. =| "The Salmon Fisher. BAY SMOKING TOBACCO 


No. 24513. M 
American Export Company, (Southern 
= m : Charles Hallock. Contents: Distribution of the Salmon. will prove a convenience and pleasure when you are out 
Life and History of the Salmon. Technology of Salmon bunting or fishing. Apply 
y : Fishing. Salmon Fishing in the Abstract. Cloth. 125 Wakem @ McLaughlin, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


pages. Price $1.00. J DEPARTMENT P 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. . 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 


a refined taste for natural objects. 
—Forest AND STREAM, Aug. 14, 1873. 





THE HUDSON RIVER PARK. 


Wirth the returns in from all but five of the 
counties of New York State, and the prob- 
ability of a safe majority in favor of the project, 
the people of New York city and vicinity are to 
be congratulated for their loyalty and their sup- 
port of the Palisades Park provision. But for 
their large majority of votes in its favor, the 
proposition would have been lost, and for 
no good reason. The up-State counties voted 
against the proposition. Just why is not clear; 
either their people lacked interest in the project, 
or they believed the Adirondack and Catskill 
parks sufficient. In this they may have reasoned 
that the vast throng of people from New York 
city and its environs who go annually to these 
two large parks constitute the majority of the 
outdoor people of the city. The vote in West- 
chester, New York, Kings, Queens and Rich- 
mond tells a different story—a story of thousands 
of men and women who take in their little week- 
end journeys quite as much enjoyment as their 
more fortunate brethren do on annual vacations. 

To these men and women and children of few 
and brief vacation days the great park that is 
now assured will be—now and forever—a happy 
hunting ground of unsurpassed beauty and en- 
during charm. 


OF MANY MEANINGS. 

THE term hunting is one which is used in many 
different senses according to locality. In Eng- 
land, for example, it has to do with riding after 
hounds, in pursuit of the fox—cross country 
riding in other words—although in old times the 
riders and their packs followed the deer. The 
hunter is of course unarmed. 

In the good old days in America, hunting 
meant still-hunting or stalking; that is, approach- 
ing the game by stealth, the hunter pitting his 
woodcraft against the keen senses of the large 
wild game. Later it was used in speaking of the 
chase of the buffalo on horseback. Still-hunting 
having become a lost art in the United States, 
the term has of late years had a broader appli- 
cation, being used first in speaking of the kill- 
ing of large game and later of the killing of 
any game, so that to-day we hear of duck hunt- 
ing, dove hunting, and in the course of time we 
may hear of robin hunting or sparrow hunting. 

When a whole community turns out to destroy 
tame and long preserved deer in a settled coun- 


try, as used to be the case on Long Island, and 
has recently happened in Massachusetts, that is 
still called hunting; and so in the old world, 
when emperors visit preserves and have the do- 
mesticated wild animals driven by stands, from 
which they kill all they can, we hear again of 
hunting. 

With the increase of population and with the 
changed conditions which modify the sense in 
which the word was originally used, the special 
significance of this word as of other words used 
in a particular sense will pass away. 


FIGURES THAT DO NOT TELL THE 
WHOLE TRUTH. 

THE statement of the number of persons killed 
and injured during the shooting season, sent out 
every year by the Associated Press, is assumed 
to be more or less accurate. The statement for 
the current year is at hand, and the figures show 
that what it calls hunting accidents caused the 
death of 113 persons and the more or less seri- 
ous injury of eighty-one others. Michigan heads 
the list with twenty-seven deaths. New York is 
given second place, with fifteen, although in the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission’s summary, 
published in these columns last week, of the total 
of sixteen deaths, only three were credited to 
persons who fancied their victims were deer. 
Minnesota stands third, with fourteen deaths and 
twenty-two injured while handling firearms or 
actually hunting. Colorado, Kentucky, Montana, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Washington, Texas, Alaska and British Colum- 
bia are credited with a total of twenty-four per- 
sons killed, but none injured. The list follows: 





Kill’d. Inj’d. Kill’d. Inj’d. 

Colorado ....... 2 0 OCR accaddccesx co 7 
BROGE- Snrsecses 3 5 Oklahoma ...... 3 0 
Indiana 3 2 CUNO. cis iccene 6 0 
Towa 2... 5 1 Pennsylvania .. 3 0 
Kentucky 2,28 0 Tennessee ...... 1 0 
Maine y..<. ot. Washington .... 1 
Michigan ;..... 27 + Wisconsin ...... 14 22 
Minnesota ...... 9 7 ROE, Bs i oaciaces 1 0 
Montana ........ 1 0 Vermont ........ 1 1 
N. .Hampshire.. 1 1 | er ae wi: 
New York ..... 1 8610 Brit. Columbia.. 1 0 
North Dakota... 2 1 


While interesting, the figures are of no prac- 
tical value, since they fail to differentiate between 
common accidents with firearms which belong in 
the same category with street and road accidents; 
and the shooting of human beings by mistake for 
deer. The statistics are thus mis!eading. 


STATE GAME CoMMISSIONER WHEELER, Of IIli- 
nois, has decided that a landowner and his chil- 
dren are not required to take out licenses to hunt 
game in that State on their own land. This ap- 
plies to persons residing elsewhere, who return 
to the family home for the shooting, but whether 
non-resident owners of land in the State are in- 
cluded in this interpretation of the law does not 
appear in the published statement. Commissioner 
Wheeler has also decided that non-resident hun- 
ters may take with them from the State a total 
of fifty birds, and not fifty of each kind classed 
as game birds. ‘ 


FURS AND TRAPPING. 


THE constantly increasing price of furs brings 
joy to the heart of trappers, of whom a great 
multitude are scattered over the United States. 
Many a farmer’s boy, and many men who have 
long passed the boy stage, reap. by trapping each 
winter, even in thickly settled localities, a har- 
vest of dollars that is by no means to be de- 
spised. In New England and the Middle West, 
and still more so in the Rocky Mountains, furs 
may still be taken in goodly quantity during the 
season of cold, though nowhere are they now 
plenty enough to make it worth while for a 
man to give his whole time to the trap line. 

The muskrat, skunk, raccoon and mink still 
win their living in the fields and woods and 
along the streams of much of this land, and 
their pelts, caught at the right season of the year 
and properly treated, pay constantly better and 
better wages to the trapper. Only a few years 
ago muskrats were worth from eight to ten 
cents; now they range in price from eighty cents 
to one dollar. Skunks have increased in like ” 
manner, and‘the prices of mink have soared. 

Most of these animals are never seen by the 
average man or woman who walks abroad, but 
in many places they exist in great numbers. It 
is recalled that only a few years ago when Prof. 
Clifton F. Hodge was engaged in the work of 
rearing game birds at his home in the large city 
of Worcester, Mass., he trapped—in protecting 
his quail and ruffed grouse from the attacks of 
vermin—no less than seventeen skunks. 

The constantly increasing scarcity of furs is 
almost certain to result in a continued rise in 
price, and in the ultimate replacement of the 
skins of wild animals by those of domestic ani- 
mals and by fabrics made in imitation of fur. 
An apparent beginning of this change is seen in 
the various names which are given to the skins 
of familiar animals after they have passed 
through the dyeing vat, and so changed their 
color, or have been subjected to other manipu- 
lation. 

The high prices of furs are certain to be of 
interest to many of our readers who trap through 
the winter. - 


. 





Ir may be thought that any man lucky enough 
to bag six wild turkeys in one day should be 
content, but a. Pennsylvanian who did this is not 
happy, for a warden reminded him that the day 
was Sunday and the number in excess of that 
allowed by law. One turkey per day, or two 
for the entire season, is the limit in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

x 


THIRTY-FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-ONE per- 
sons were licensed. to scour Baltimore county, 
Maryland, on opening day. For the privilege 
they paid the little county about four thousand 
dollars. What they bagged is unknown. 
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"Round Timber Line 


Part I. 


With Rifle and Pack Train in the 


Canadian 


oneseags Search for Mountain Sheep 


By R. B. HAMILTON 


HE sunset glow added to the charm of the 
picture as our dusty, rattling stage swung 
round a turn, and the town of Lillooet 

came into view. On a high bench beside the 
turbid Fraser, and backed up against the moun- 
tains which guard throughout so much of its 
long course both sides of the river, the -little 
town is a welcome sight after a fifty-mile ride 
in a stage, even though the road, winding its 
way along the valley from Lytton, now high up 
against the face of a cliff,.now trestled across a 
great rock slide, or running along the level top 
of a bench, is fine; and the mountain scenery, 
ever changing, with the river in the foreground, 
is magnificent. A long detour to the bridge 
thrown across where the river boils through a 
narrow cafion two miles above the town, and we 
pulled up before the hotel, welcomed by two- 
thirds of the human and all of the canine popu- 
lation of the village. 

Bill Manson, my guide, a quiet spoken, keen- 
eyed man in buckskin shirt ornamented with 
grizzly claws, greeted me, and we began un- 
packing and sorting my outfit. Profiting by the 
experience of a good many years’ hunting in 
different parts of the country, the outfit had been 
boiled down to what might be aptly termed the 
residuum, and Bill’s surprise at its lack of size 
was somewhat amusing. He said later that he 
always had ‘to devote one, and frequently two 


or more pack horses to the personal outfit, where-. 


as mine was no bigger than his own, and the 
two combined made only a light load for one 
horse. 

There is a certain pleasure in traveling with 
a well condensed personal outfit, which yet con- 
tains every requirement for comfort which the 
“two-horse man” will never know. Perhaps it 
is somewhat of a hobby, but anyway Bill re- 
duced by one the number of pack horses and 
we turned in. 

The first 6 o’clock breakfast comes rather 
hard, though a few days makes it a matter of 
habit; indeed, a week or so later we marveled 
at how easy it had become to rise at 4, until we 
discovered the camp timekeeper to be an hour 
and’ a half slow. However, by 7:30 we had 





saddled and packed our horses and were headed 
for the mountains. 

Our way lay north along. the Fraser to the 
mouth of Bridge River, up which boiling, tumb- 
ling stream, packed so full of salmon that their 
heads literally stuck out of the water, we headed 
our pack train. Bill, in the mountain uniform 
of buckskin shirt, overalls, moccasins and som- 
brero, led the way on a well built chestnut 
Dick. I, somewhat dressier in riding breeches 
and puttees, followed close on my big black 
horse Senator. After us came the five pack 
horses, the reliable old bell horse Dago in the 
lead, and the procession was brought up by our 
Indian cook, who rejoiced in the cognomen of 
Bonaparte Frank, and who rode a dingy white 
cayuse. 

The trail was a good one, fully two feet wide, 
and later on the memory of it was that of a 
boulevard, but as we climbed higher and. higher 
above the river it seemed that first day as if it 
were only by sheer luck that we escaped with 
our lives; indeed, the mountain trails of British 
Columbia are terrifying to the uninitiated. Along 
the face of rock slides, a thousand feet above 
the river, the horses insisting on walking at the 
very outside edge of the trail, over timber tres- 
tles swung across the face of otherwise impass- 
able cliffs. One soon becomes accustomed to trust- 
ing entirely to his horse just as one must to 
avoid the badger and prairie dog ho‘es on the 
plains of the Southwest; and by easy transition 
thereafter the question of a good trail, a bad 
trail, or no trail at all degenerates into a matter 
of speed, and the element of danger is forgot- 
ten. Probably the actual danger is slight as it 
takes a lot to make a mountain-bred horse lose 
his footing, and they rarely stumble, but in any 
event “familiarity breeds contempt,” and in a 
very few days one rides across the trailless face 
of a 45 degrees rock slide thousands of feet up, 
with no thought of danger. Bill said in all his 
life in the mountains he had seen only two 
horses fall from a train, and in neither instance 
was the horse or rider—pack in one case—in- 
jured. There is far more likelihood of a horse 
toppling over backward when climbing a steep 
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place, or the saddle slipping over his head while 
descending. Our horses were all strong animals 
in top-notch condition, sure footed as goats and 
willing workers, so that we were afterward able 
to take our pack train into places where no 
horse had ever before set foot. 


Our two-foot trail climbed steadily along the 
face of the mountains as we followed the Bridge 
to its fork. There we swung to the right along 
the North Fork, and crossing about two miles 
above the deep cafion of the latter, climbed to 
a little bench, heavily timbered and with a stream 
roaring past, and there made our first camp 
at an elevation of about 2,500 feet—Lillooet is 
800 feet—and about twenty-five miles from our 
starting point. 

We had not stopped for a noon meal. We 
never did except when kept in camp by bad 
weather, and in consequence we were all quite 
ready to eat. Bill and I unsaddled and threw 
off the packs, while Bonaparte built his fire and 
demonstrated how deliciously he could serve up 
spring salmon, potatoes and tea, which, with 
bread and butter, bacon and porridge were to 
constitute our menu until. we acquired fresh 
meat. While we were enjoying an after-dinner 
pipe, a big mule deer, secure in his distance, ap- 
peared on the mountain across the river and | 
stood watching our camp-fire. A-great horned 
owl in the timber behind raised his solemn 
voice, until, becoming sleepy, we crawled into 
our blankets, disdaining a tent on so fine a night 
and pulled the tarpaulins. over our heads. 


After a 5 o'clock breakfast Bill and Bonaparte 
went horse hunting and succeeded in getting 
them into camp at 6:30. I then took my first 
lesson in the art of throwing the diamond hitch. 
I had a theoretical knowledge of it and could 
throw a hitch which had all the ear marks of 
the diamond except that it was not tight. Bill, 
however, threw it in an entirely different way, 
and it seemed to draw tight almost of itself. 
It is really most interesting to watch a good 
packer at work. Our outfit was of the best, the 
pack saddles were well fitted to the horses, and 
great care was always taken to see that the packs 
were well and evenly balanced; therefore, we 
had no galled horses on our trip. The horses of 
course always objected more or less to being 
cinched tight, and it was ludicrous to see one 
puff himself out, only to have the cinch drawn 
tight when he could hold his breath no longer. 

The trail was an Indian hunting trail, unused 
for many years, and it led up through heavy 
timber till we left the big red pines behind us; 
jack pines taking their place. Still higher these 
thin out until at last there is only scrubby 
balsam, small cone-shaped spruces and the like. 
Then even these disappear and the mountain 
stands out in its nakedness, clothed only with 
patches of grass and low bushes. Timber line 
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we reached about the middle of the afternoon. 
We passed patches of snow which looked out 
of place in the hot sun and finally made camp 
by the side of a little’ valley in a small open 
glade protected from the cold breeze by clumps 
of balsam. A little stream, fed by a glacier 
just above us, trickled close by, and on all sides 
rose the high mountain peaks with patches of 
snow and small glaciers in all the depressions. 
Our climb had been strenuous, the trail bad. We 
had encountered much brule and considerable 
down timber and had reached an altitude of 6,500 
feet, but the horses were all as fresh as daisies. 

Even as we reached our camping ground we 
saw evidence that we were getting into game 
country. Along the side of the opposite ridge 
stalked a big mule deer stag, stopping now and 





then to crop a mouthful and finally disappearing 
in the distant brush. While dinner was cooking, 
two more mule deer appeared in almost the same 
place, and we spent some time watching them 
through our glasses. About 5, Bill suggested 
that we stroll over the ridge at our back and 
spy out the country.. It was later borne in upon 
me by sad experience that Bill’s idea of a 
stroll coincided remarkably with my definition of 
a stiff climb, and that when he suggested any- 
thing more strenuous than strolling, it was time 
to prepare for a hard day. 

We strolled up the ridge to our south and saw 
a wide valley, sparsely grown with brush and 
clotted with little lakes of snow. Sheltering our- 
selves from the cold wind behind some rocks, 
we got our powerful glasses into action and dis- 
covered four, then two more mule deer. The 
last two looked like big stags and we decided 
to have a try at them. Down into the valley we: 
went on the run, then along the dry bed of a 
creek for a mile or more, and a stiff breather 
up the opposite side to the bench on which we 
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had seen them. The brush was thick in patches, 
and when we reached the spot where our quarry 
had been, there was nothing to be seen. Disap- 
pointed, we searched one brush patch after an- 
other, only to have our stag finally see us first 
and get away. However, we consoled ourselves 
with the thought that he was not nearly so big 
as he had looked from a distance, and finding 
no trace of the others, we started back for camp. 
The stroll had developed into eight miles of hard 
walking and climbing and the bed roll looked 
good. 

Another brilliant day greeted us as we started 
for the summit of the big ridge to our north, 
and the climbing soon made one forget the chill 
of early dawn. The footing at the start was 
good, and we soon made the top of the ridge, 


THE OUTFIT ON BRIDGE RIVER. 


along which we worked our way toward the high 
peak to our left. This whole mountain used to 
be good sheep country, and as it had not been 
hunted in several years, we hoped to find a ram 
there, although our real hunting grounds lay 
much further west. The chance was worth a 
day’s work, however, so we climbed the peak, 
called by the Indians Sulaapteen—Sheep Moun- 
tain—and finding nothing there, clambered over 
the rocks and broken stone to the continu- 
ing ridges and peaks beyond. The going in 
places was very bad, and there were big stretches 
of slide rock to cross. These slides are nearly 
always at an angle of about 45 degrees, and con- 
tinuous walking across them is a great strain on 
the ankles and very tiring. Our climb took us 
up to 9,500 feet and across patches of snow and 
glaciers. The air, while thin, was exhilarating, 
and no uncomfortable effects of ithe altitude 
were apparent. Sheep sign we found in abund- 
ance, but all were old, and after five miles of 
foot work so rough that we could not make 
more than a mile an hour, we headed for home, 
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having seen no sheep nor game of any kind ex- 
cept one lone goat on a distant mountain and a 
flock of ptarmigan endeavoring to escape from 
an eagle. 

After our day on Sulaapteen we moved camp 
about ten miles west over several high ridges 
and through high passes to a tiny emerald green 
lake 200 yards wide, lying in a little basin sur- 
rounded by high ridges and just above the tim- 
ter line. To the north loomed a high peak, on 


the other side of which, according to Bill, was a - 


cafion in which sheep might be found. 

The trail was to be so called by courtesy only, 
and we had soon left all traces of it behind. 
Many big rock slides and steep hills were crossed. 
Down one particularly bad descent about a mile 
long we of necessity dismounted and led our 


horses, plunging. and stumbling down, always 
with the unpleasant sensation that one’s horse 
might at any moment come rolling down upon 
him. It passed at times through down timber, 
but we were able to get through without much 
axe work. 

The big game, if any was about, kept well out 
of sight, but we saw several big yellow-haired 
porcupines, and the hairy marmots or ground- 
hogs oftentimes sounded their queer loud whistle. 
Big blue grouse,.some of which [I shot with my 
.22 pistol, ptarmigan and Clark’s crows—gray 
birds -with black wings and tail splotched with 
white—also were fairly plentiful. 

We hunted the ridge behind us in the after- 
noon and spent the following day on the big 
mountain and, in the cafion. It was a tre- 
mendous day’s work, though an early morning 
plunge in the icy waters of the lake fed by a 
glacier in plain view not half a mile away had 
made me feel fit for anything. The going was 
not bad at first, up over a grass-covered ridge 
and down into the valley beyond, stopping at 
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every vantage point to carefully spy out the 
country with our glasses; so that our progress 
was slow. 

Up the valley we went, toward its head, where 
it was closed by ‘a rock wall which formed a 
sort of bridge between two high peaks. The 
valley narrowed and its sides became walls of 
unscalable rock, towering a couple of thousand 
feet above us. Suddenly we heard rocks fall- 
ing, that sound for which the mountain hunter 
learns to continually listen, and with his glasses 
Bill saw seven ewes and lambs rapidly disappear- 
ing up the rough mountain side far out of range. 

While looking for this band I saw another of 
ten or twelve rams. I could only see one at a 
time as they passed in front of a large rock 1,000 
yards away and high above us. After they had 
thus passed in review, they disappeared behind 
the rocks, although the continuous falling of 
stones showed that they were still climbing. Un- 
fortunately they were to leeward, had both seen 
and scented us and we knew it would be use- 
less to try to follow them. Worse yet, this was 
the band of sheep we were expecting to find in 
the cafion beyond the bridge wall, as we learned 
when we reached the top and saw their tracks 
on. the glacier beyond. The climb up the bridge 
wall was very difficult, the angle of the slope 
being fully 60 degrees, and the footing consist- 
ing of rocks of all sizes, each loose and ready to 
roll. It was evidently the moraine of an old 
glacier, and presented 800 or 1,000 feet of the 
worst climbing on the whole trip. 

The tennis shoes I was wearing proved much 
better for such work than my heavy hobnailed 
boots, being light and gripping smooth rocks 
much more securely. Hobnails I found all right 
for everything except smooth rock, but on the 
latter they have a habit of shooting out from 
under one like roller skates. Bill wore two pairs 
of buckskin moccasins, which are undoubtedly 
the best dry weather footwear for the moun- 
tains, but though I have found moccasins very 
comfortable in the forest, the sharp stones of 
the mountains make them torture for the literal 
tenderfoot. Tennis shoes have many of their 
advantages, and yet have soles stiff enough to 
prevent hurt. I had moccasins and shoepacks in 
my outfit, not knowing just what would be best, 
but I soon found that the latter were so slip- 
pery on grassy slopes as to be impossible, and 
that I should have brought two or three pairs 
of tennis shoes, as their great disadvantage is 
that a very few days of such work cuts them 
all ‘to pieces. The shoepacks, however, were 
handy and comfortable about camp, especially in 
wet weather, and should certainly be included in 
one’s outfit. 

At the top of the bridge wall, which was 
merely a knife edge, we found ourselves over- 
looking a great glacier which sloped smoothly 
down at an angle of about 30 degrees for half 
a mile. At its foot it ran out on a series of 
benches, walled in by high cliffs, and green with 
grass; ideal places for sheep. However, a care- 
ful survey through our glasses confirmed the 
evidence of tracks on the glacier that the sheep 
we had seen had moved up from this place, leav- 
ing none behind. The glacier was covered with 
soft snow, and being apparently free from fis- 
sures, offered a temptingly easy way to descend, 
of which we took advantage, sliding to the bot- 
tom with ease in grateful comparison to the diffi- 
culties of the ascent. 
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On all the benches we found fresh sheep signs, 
including many beds, showing that it was a 
favorite spot for them, and that but for an un- 
fortunate accident of some sort which had driven 
them up and over the bridge wall, we would 
have had a chance at them. However, under the 
circumstances, there was no use hunting this 
mountain again for some time. 

Our next move was into a high notch or valley 
eight miles further north to a spot beside a tur- 
bulent glacial creek just above timber line at an 
altitude of about 7,500 feet. On our way we 
crossed a pass at about 9,000 feet with a bad 
descent and no trail, but our horses managed it 
all right, and no horses had ever been there be- 
fore. This, however, became a common thing, 
as nearly all our later wanderings were in places 
never trod by the foot of horses and, rarely by 
that of a white man. 

To the north rose a high peak with ridges radi- 
ating from it, between two of which our camp 
lay, and our next hunt was over and around this 
mountain. Bill had promised a hard day, and 
his promise did not fail of fulfillment. We as- 
cended the little valley, and after a stiff clim) 
of 1,500 feet rise, found ourselves on a knife 
edge with a magnificent glacier stretching from 
our feet as far as we could see, filling the whole 
valley, till in the far distance a rock wall arose 
and the valley turned to the left. On our way 
up we had seen one lonesome ewe watching us 
from the sky line, and were full of hopes of 
finding rams. We stopped on the summit of the 
divide to watch a flock of ptarmigan,« beautiful 
in the brown and white of their fall plumage, 
and*then made our way cautiously down the 
glacier. We slid arid walked down for some- 
thing over a mile, sounding our way with our 
sticks and jumping some small crevasses, but at 
length these became so numerous and so wide 
that we took to the rocks at the side where the 
glacier butted up against the almost sheer wall 
of the valley. A nasty bit of rock work, over 
rocks slippery with ice, finally brought us to bet- 
ter footing, and we reached the moraine beyond 
the turn. This mass of rocks filled the valley 
where we stood, and gradually narrowing, s!oped 
down several miles till it finally was hidden by 
the growth of brush. On the south side of the 
valley the talus rose 500 feet at an angle of 
about 60 degrees and the sheer cliffs towered a 
thousand feet or more above. On the north a 
narrow bench rose above the creek and extended 
to a high grassy ridge. In the distance and many 
hundreds of feet below where we stood sparse 
wind-bent clumps of hardy balsam showed the 
timber line, and far beyond that the valley seemed 
suddenly to drop away and the snow-clad tops 
of many mountains showed white against the 
blue sky. 

As we stood admiring the magnificent view, 
the one thing lacking to make it perfect ap- 
peared. Far below™us, by the side of the little 
glacial stream, a big mule-deer stag wandered 
into view, feeding leisurely on the grassy spots. 
Watching him through our glasses we finally saw 
him lie down behind a rock, and immediately be- 
gan our stalk. Taking advantage of the ample 
cover Offered by the big rocks and avoiding the 
least noise, which was much more difficult, we 
gradually reduced the distance until finally we 
saw his horns projecting above a rock 200 yards 
away. We had reached the last available cover, 
and did not dare attempt a nearer approach, so 
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I made ready and Bill threw down a big stone, 
the noise of which brought the stag ‘to his feet. 
As he rose facing us I pulled the trigger, and 
my .33 soft point bullet ranged down through 
his back, breaking his spine. As he staggered 
round broadside I shot him through the heart. 
We hurried down and found, as Bill had said 
from the first, that he was an unusually fine 
specimen, with fourteen points and twenty-six 
inch spread. Bill declared it was the best head 
taken in the Lillooet district in ten years, and 
Bonaparte later broke through his Indian sto- 
lidity to ejaculate over and over again “Skookum 
mowitch, skookum mowitch,’ meaning “big 
deer.” The horns were still in the velvet, but 
hard and fully grown. As it was my first mule 
deer, I was much interested in examining him. 
He had the long mule ears and black tipped tail 
so characteristic of his species and weighed, as 
nearly as we could estimate, 350 pounds. 7 

After skinning him and removing the head and 
entrails, we cached the meat under some big 
rocks, with the icy stream trickling beneath the 
stones on which it was laid, a natural refrigera- 
tor, and carried the head and skin down to the 
first tree where we hung them up, purposing to 
move our camp into this valley the following 
day. We took one tenderloin with us, tied on 
Bill’s back by the fringe strings of his buckskin 
shirt. Then we started for camp. 

It would be hard to paint the details of that 
return in colors vivid enough to give an idea of 
the work cut out for us the next five hours. Up 
the precipitous cliff, forming the south- wall of 
the valley, we struggled, utilizing little stretches 
of goat trails when we could, across this ridge, 
down into cafions and up the other sides, and 
finally, when we were nearing camp, a climb of 
a thousand feet of bad rock work to get above 
a cliff whose face we could not cross. The foot- 
ing all,the way was bad; broken stone, shale, 
lava, gravel, all in turn and none at a less angle 
than 45, degrees, While climbing up one par- 
ticularly bad place we saw a young ram near the 
sky line about a mile above us, but the wind in 
his favor. Further on we saw a band of six 
ewes. 


A Whale Bombardment. 

San Dreco, Cal., Dec. 1—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It is a new feature in the experience 
of the men of the Navy to figure as sportsmen, 
but this was their experience a few days ago 
while the cruiser fleet was anchored off the mouth 
of the Tia Juana River, Mexico. 

A shoal of whales appeared early in the morn- 
ing, and from San, Diego their phosphorescent 
spoutings looked like a display of electric foun- 
tains as they glistened in the darkness. Quick as 
a flash the marksmen turned their Hotchkiss 
4-4's, mounted within the eight-inch rifles, upon 
the sportive visitors, anad pelted them with bul- 
lets until the sea was in a seething turmoil. Con- 
trary to expectations, the whales stayed with the 
leaden hail, appearing to relish the tickling sen- 
sation of the tiny pellets. 

The Hotchkiss bullets would tear a man right 
open, but to the whales there seemed to be noth- 
ing but a delicious scratching effect. Every time 
a gun crew “rang a. bullseye,’ cheers sounded 
forth from the ships, and the gunner, forbidden 
to notch the Navy guns, would cut a notch in a 
target stick which was quickly adapted to the 
emergency. J. E. Garsurt. 
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Osborn’s “Age of Mammals.” 


One of the most notable books on evolution 
since the appearance of Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species,” was recently published by the Mac- 
Millan Company from the pen of Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, President of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society; President of the American 
Museum of Natural History; Professor of Zo- 
ology m Columbia University; Vertebrate Palz- 
ontologist in the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, and Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology 
in the American Museum of Natural History. 

The book is entitled “The Age of Mammals,” 
in North America and Eurasia, and is the result 
of ten years of special research, as well in the 
ever growing literature on the subject as in field 
work. 

Professor Osborn has himself visited all the 
so-called bone quarries of North America, and 
many of those abroad, including the remarkable 
deposits of the Fayim in Egypt. Few persons, 
other than specialists in paleontology, have any 
conception of the enormous array of facts that 
has been unearthed in recent years, and even the 
specialists will be surprised to see to what extent 
recent discoveries have filled in gaps which have 
been heretofore considered beyond the reach of 
possible attainment. 

When one considers the vast array of literature 
on even limited fields of recent history, such as 
the Renaissance or the Napoleonic Period, it is 
startling to consider how relatively little atten- 
tion has been given, except by students of science, 
to the vast period which preceded human history. 
Those who read Professor Osborn’s remarkable 
book will realize that the subject covers millions 
of years, and closes long before the dawn of 
recorded history. Man has so long considered 
himself as the center of the universe, and has so 
reluctantly admitted his relationship with the rest 
of animated creation, that it is a shock to the 
popular mind to realize the vastness of the time 
that elapsed before man came into his own. The 
lessons to be drawn from this appreciation of 
those. zons of time lie at the basis of all modern 
questions—social, racial and even religious. 

The vision of some of the most advanced 
thinkers is even yet obscured by the lingering 
cobwebs of the myths they absorbed in their 
youth. The Adamic itheory-—the origin of man- 
kind from a single pair or line—must now give 
way to a polygenetic derivation, and the theory 
of the origin of mankind in an Asiatic Garden 
of Eden, and his westward migration into Europe 
in successive waves, must be now discarded in 
favor of the hypothesis of the development of 
existing races in their present habitats. 

Two of the most serious and persistent errors 
in popular anthropology are: 

First—The fundamental error in identifying 
nationality with race, shown for example in the 
use of the expression “Latin Race,” and 7 

Second—The even more subtle misconception 
shown in the identification of race with language, 
as for example the curious grouping of some of 


the most widely separated races in Europe under, 


the term “Celtic Race.” 


Physical anthropology goes far deeper and is 
concerned with the elemental man only. It con- 
siders nationality and language as mere by-pro- 
ducts of man’s environment, and as of little more 
importance than the clothes he, wears. 

The explanation of the wide prevalence of 
these errors seems ‘to be in the fact that those 
who have given anthropology attention have ap- 
proached the subject from the point of view of 
man as the center of the creation, and they are 
also insensibly infected with the historic miscon- 
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céptions, which, though absolutely obsolete, still 
permeate popular literature. In Professor Os- 
born’s book the student has, for practically the 
first time, the opportunity of approaching the 
study of man from the reverse direction. 

To begin with the history of mammals; to 
show the laws that have governed their evolu- 
tion, radiation, migration and extinction; to show 
how wasteful nature has been, not mere!y with 
individuals, but with whole types and groups; 
to show how one great group of mammals has 
replaced another, tending, however, in the main 
toward a higher development of the brain, is ab- 
solutely fundamental to a knowledge of anthro- 


pology. 


While the closing chapters alone of Professor 
Osborn’s book deal with man, so-called “fossil 
man”—the fossil man that Cuvier predicted 
would never be found—the greater part of the 
book is deyoted to the animals which preceded - 
him. In reading over the vast mass of material 
in the book, one comes to a true realization of 
the relative unimportance of man as an animal, 
and wonders how such a puny being could have 
survived in a world of huge and savage forms. 
The story of how he triumphed over the mam- 
moth, the cave bear, the cave lion and the giant 
dogs; of how he held his own during the terrible 
stress of the glacial period, is a story still to be 
written, but it is foreshadowed in these pages. 


Professor Osborn, in his introduction to the 
“Age of Mammals” gives first a brief résumé 
of the history of paleontology, and explains 
clearly the theory of dentition, and of foot form, 
and shows the relation of each to the environ- 
ment of the animal. He gives a most compre- 
hensive classification of mammals, living and ex- 
tinct, arranged to set forth relationship—the true 
purpose of any systematic grouping of animals. 
The Linnean classification was based on the idea 
of a distinct creation for each separate form, and 
while we have still retained, to sonfe extent, his 
grouping, the ideal classification is now so ar-* 
ranged as to express, in terms of species, genera 
or families, or sub-divisions of these groups, the 
relative relationship of different types, so far as 
arrangement can show such intricacies of de- 
scent. 

The main purpose and function of the “Age 
of Mammals,” however, is set forth in the bril- 
liant chapters dealing with the correlation of the 
Tertiary and Quaternary deposits in Eurasia and 
in North America. While many of these corre- 
lations will be subject to revision, probably by 
the author himself, nevertheless in their essen- 
tial points there can be little doubt that the main 
features of the book will stand. In his discus- 
sion of the time duration of the different geo- 
logical periods, Professor Osborn gives the evi- 
dence without hazarding any strong opinions of 
his own, but two features appear very clearly— 
that as our knowledge advances, the horizon of 
the past recedes, and that the cry is continuously 
for more time, ever more time, to adequately 
explain the phenomena of evolution. 


The question as to which horizon in the Old 
World corresponds in time with a similar hori- 
zon in Western North America lies at the very 
root of the origin of the different groups of ani- 
mals. Priority in time is an indication of the 
area from which the particular group radiated, 
and Professor Osborn is the first one to seri- 
ously attempt, on a large scale, and for the en- 
tire Cznozoic pericd, a comprehensive correla- 
tion. As a consequence of his work along these 
lines, we can now tell with approximate cer- 
tainty the area in which certain great groups of 
extinct and living mammals originated. It was 
Professor Osborn who, for example, first pointed 
out that we must look to Africa as the center 
from which the proboscidians radiated, although 
some of the mammoths ultimately wandered as 
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far as the extremity of South America, passing 
en route through Asia, Bering Straits, Alaska 
and Western North America. As a return con- 
tribution South America furnished to Africa— 
along the same route in a reverse direction—its 
porcupines. The place of origin of the different 
groups is a particularly fascinating branch of the 
philosophy of paleontology, and Professor Os- 
born’s great work throws a flood of light on 
many disputed points. 

The Secondary, or Mesozoic period, was for- 
merly supposed to be an “Age of Reptiles” only, 
but now we know that mammals—for the most 
part small forms—enisted throughout its entire 
duration, thus multiplying the period of known 
mammalian life on earth by three or four. This 
is equally true of man, and the Quaternary, or 
“Age of Man,” was so named, because it was be- 
lieved to embrace the period during which man 
existed. We now know, however, that he existed 
in the preceding Pliocene, and the recent dis- 
coveries of Eoliths take man, or rather a man- 
like ape, back into the Oligocene,'a duration of 
time which requires our computing his life on 
earth by many hundred thousands of years. 

In short, the introductory chapter in the “Age 
of Mammals” is a condensed zoology in itself 
and could stand alone as a text book. The’suc- 
ceeding chapters deal with the subdivisions of 
the Cenozoic period, aand after a brief mention 
of Mesozoic mammals, happily denominated by 
the author Meseutheria, the author takes up the 
archaic mammals, found in the Basal Eocene in 
Europe and in North America. 

This group includes the Amblypods, Condy- 
larths and Creodonts, and is apparently not an- 
cestral to the later and more highly developed 
faunz, but instead is in many respects parallel. 
Some of the more vigorous members of this 
early fauna, like the Creodonts,. lived on far 
into the succeeding periods. 

This primitive group was succeeded by later 
faunas directly ancestral to the modern types 
which first appear in the Lower Eocene. 

Of especial interest are the pages devoted to 
the rhinoceroses, horses and elephants, and the 
book contains certain absolutely new material, 
new even to those who are well informed on the 
subject. Most striking is the migration here first 
widely announced of African antelopes into 
America, and the discovery in Western North 
America of hippotragine and tragelaphine ante- 
lopes. The occurrence of these animals in 
America is a startling and dramatic fact, and 
shows that we must be prepared for all manner 
of revolutionary discoveries in the future, and 
that in dealing with science we must constantly 
be prepared to readjust our theories to fit new 
facts. 

In the preceding paragraphs it has not been 
possible to discuss at length Professor Osborn’s 
book, but the attempt has been made to point out 
some of the more striking details noticeable in 
glancing through it. The “Age of Mammals” is 
essentially a book of reference, but it is also a 
complete compendium of mammalian palzon- 
tology, richly illustrated by charts, photographs 
and restorations of extinct types. In short, it is 
most striking evidence of the growing pre-emi- 
nence of American science. ° 

Maptson GRANT. 





The Forest anno StrREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 


Pablo Buffalo Herd’s Beginning. 


THE continued interest felt by all hunters in 
the Pablo herd of buffalo in Western Montana, 
revived some years ago by the sale of this herd 
to the Canadian Government, and recently by 
the reported intention to hunt down the outlaw 
bulls of the herd, makes anything about them 
peculiarly worth printing. In 1902 ForEST AND 
STREAM gave the history of the beginnings of 
this herd, which had been known in a vague way 
to old-timers out in Montana for a long time. 
It also described its condition in that year. The 
late Charles Aubrey was trading in Montana at 
the time the calves were captured which formed 
the basis of this herd, and from him their history 
was learned. 

Since then Charles Aubrey, whose knowledge 
of the West went back to the early 60's, has 
passed over the Great Divide. His mind was 
stored with memories of the happenings of the 
early West and especial’y of early Montana, and 
Forest AND STREAM counts itself fortunate to 
have beén able to secure from him for its read- 
ers a number of these reminiscences. 

His account of the capture of the first calves 
taken over to the Flathead Valley is as follows: 





In the year 1877 I was located on the Marias 
River and engaged in the Indian trade. 

A few miles above me, at Willow Rounds, Col. 
Culbertson, of the American Fur Company, had 
a winter trading post; below me a wandering 
trader was located. 

This part of the river was a favorite winter 
hunting ground for the Blackfeet. There was 
good grass and a variety of weeds for buffalo 
horses. The river bottom was well timbered, 
which furnished plenty of fuel and shelter. The 
high, level prairie to the north was a favorite 
winter range of the buffalo. The Marias was 
the main watering ground for all game between 
it and Milk River, one hundred miles to the 
northward. 

Close by, and on the.north side of’ the river, 
some three miles below me, was the great medi- 
cine rock of the Blackféet. All war parties paid 
tribute to it as they passed. They placed articles 
of value upon it, and painted it, praying that they 
might be successful in war. The mothers of 
families here made offerings of valuables, with 
prayers to this medicine rock for the recovery 
of their children in case of sickness, or asked 
that the unborn child might be a man. Here, ‘in 
the spring after the winter's hunt was over, was 
the general point of gathering; here passed the 
summer route of travel. At that time the soldier 
lodge was held, and laws and rules laid down 
for governing the summer’s hunt, for friendly 
visits, and for war also; to protect their range 
and country from invasion by other tribes. Here 
they journeyed on their way to the summer hunt- 
ing ground in the Cypress Hill far to the north. 
The historian of the future, when writing of the 
Blackfeet, with an abler pen than mine, will find 
interesting material in this country. 

There were three trading posts in this favor- 
ably located country. I was called by the In- 
dians The Man in the Middle, for the. reason 
that I was between the other two. My post was 
called Ft. Custer. All foreign Indians gave me 
the preference in trade, for the reason I gave them 
the same tail and trade I gave my own. people. 


Among the Indians who traded with me that 
winter were the Sarcees and Stonies, from the 
far north; the Blackfeet proper, the Kootenais 
and Klamaths, from toward the Coast; the 
Nez Percés, Gros Ventres, Assinaboines, Pend 
d’Oreilles and one family of Crows. All tribes 
were in sympathy with each other, through the 
effects of the Nez Percéz war. This was what 
brought these strange trade conditions about. I 
sold one Klamath twelve dozen buffalo tongues 
at $4 per dozen, as well as a number of fine 
robes. In his country there were no buffalo. 

Among the Pend d’Oreille Indians who made 
up the hunting party from across the mountains 
was an ambitious, bright, middle-aged man—of 
the warrior class, but not a chief—whose® Chris- 
tian name was Sam. He was known to the 
Blackfeet as Short Coyote. He was a typical 
Pend d’Oreille, with the economical turn of 
those Indians as gathered from their early Chris- 
tian instructors, Fathers De Smet and Ravalli. 
I often met Sam in the way of trade, and he 
indicated more than ordinary friendship for me, 
caused perhaps by my fairness in trade. My in- 
terpreter for the Blackfeet was a three-quarter 
blood Blackfoot, Baptiste Champaigne. His 
father was the noted Michel Champaigne, trader 
and interpreter for the American Fur Company. 

Baptiste’s wife was a sister of Yellow Wolf, 
a Blackfoot warrior, still living here. She had 
a niece whose name was Mi-sum-mi-mo-na, 
who, being rather a comely girl, had attracted 
the attention of Sam. The Pend d’Oreille Sam 
miade propositions to her kinsfolk, Yellow Wolf, 
Champaigne and his wife that he be permitted 
to marry Mi-sum-mi-mo-na, and offered for her 
sixteen head of good horses. The offer being 
very tempting, she became his wife. A_ short 
time afterward Baptiste gave me the story of 
the affair. I told him very frankly that he had 
made a mistake. He asked my reasons. I said 
to him: “You are a strong Catholic and your 
church does not permit polygamous marriages.” 

By the rules and laws regulating marriage 
among the Pend d’Oreilles, Sam was punishable 
by both fine and flogging.. This punishment is 
carried out by the soldier band of the Pend 
d’Oreilles. Baptiste was worried over my view 
of the marriage. Sam’s Pend d’Oreille wife was 
very much opposed to his second marriage, and > 
appealed to me to talk with him and tell him 
that he must not go crazy, that the “Pend 
d’Oreilles were taught to have but one wife, 
while the Blackfeet could have any number they 
could buy and support. 

In course of time Sam’s first ‘wife made so 
many objections, and so continually quarreled 
with him over his second marriage that there 
was no peace in the family. By early spring 
(1878) feeling had risen to such a condition that 
Sam shot and wounded his’ first wife. It was a 
flesh wound in the shoulder. She was still as- 
serting the rights of Christian marriage. She 
showed great love and affection for Sam, which 
he did not appreciate or reciprocate. Conditions 
were such that the Blackfoot wife, though fond 
of excitement and war, could not endure the 
continual strife, and found life in Sam’s lodge 
unbearable. 

To Baptiste affairs now assumed a serious 
turn, as he feared for the life of his niece. 

In the course of a few days Sam, whom I had 
not seen for some time, called on me. I found 

(Continued on page 955.) 
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Wildfowling in the West of Ireland. 


WarTerForD was reached in the gray dawn, and 
a four hours’ run in a northwesterly direction 
brought me within twelve Irish miles of my des- 
tination. This last lap of the journey was covered 
in a trap sent to meet me by my considerate host. 

The evening was spent making preparation 
for the morrow—guns and ammunition got ready 
and boatmen engaged—for we were to spend a 
long day on a large lough close by in pursuit of 
duck and snipe on its islands, and among the 
bogs along its shores. Accordingly at 4:15 next 
morning I was awakened by a feverish buzzing 
of an overwrought alarm clock, and I crept down 
the staircase which creaked its loudest at that 
hour of the morning, and made my way to the 
kitchen, where a roaring fire, banked up over 
night, and a hearty breakfast soon made us 
cheerful. With the aid of a sleepy henchman 
we conveyed our gear some quarter of a mile 
down to the lough, where the striking of a match 
kindling a pipe told us that our boatmen were 
faithful to their appointment. 

Having stowed the cargo, we started on a 
three-mile pull against a fresh northerly wind, 
our destination being an island on which to in- 
tereept the early morning flight of duck. This 
island was about half an acre in extent and 
wooded in the center. Several pigeons blustered 
out of the trees as we landed and one fell to a 
nice overhead shot. 

Rough stone saugees, or “batteries,” as they 
are expressively termed locally, were built for us 
on the leeward side of the island, and in these 
we made ourselves as snug as possible, for it 
was still too dark to see any birds. Suddenly 
loud, alarmed quackings came from the darkness 
ahead of my stand. A bird must have dropped 
into the water unobserved, and winding my to- 
bacco, was now retiring. 

Unfortunately the north wind, which would 
have favored us, had now practically died down 
entirely, and all the ducks, which should have 
come into the shelter of the island after their 
long flight from tidal waters, remained out in 
the open water preening themselves. As it grew 
lighter I could see under the brightening dawn 
several batches, and these kept us occupied for 
some time. We soon realized, however, that, 
owing to the dropping of the wind, the flight 
was going to be a failure. Just as this convic- 
tion was forced upon me, three black objects 
growing ever bigger caught my eye. They were 
coming straight for the island and I flattened 
myself down behind my saugar. Would they 
pass over A. or over me? With a selfish delight 
I saw they were favoring me. Straight over me 
they came; an easy chance of a right and left. 
But crouching behind limited cover on a cold 
November morning is not conducive ta good 
shooting, and orfly one of them, a mallard, fell 
to my left barrel. 

We waited in our ‘hides a little longer, for. 
there were plenty of ducks about, but all passed 
on either side of the island or else pitched in 
the open water. If the morning had only been 





rough, they would almost all have passed with- 
in range. A fire was now started by the boat- 
men, and a pot of hot soup proved very accept- 
able after our cold wait. The boatmen revived 
our spirits by a tale of a “great” bog on the 
mainland some two miles away and about a mile 





THE SMILE THAT WON’T COME OFF. 


inland. They said that this bog “was paved with 
snipe, but you'd go up to your neck in it.” 
We pulled to the mainland, and after some 
time found the bog hidden away in a hollow of 
the hills. It looked uncommonly good spread 
out below us, but was only about two acres in 
extent. We were soon on the ground to find 
that the boatman’s remarks about the number 
of snipe and the nature of the bog’s bottom were 
fairly correct. Snipe there were in plen’y, but 
very wild, most of them getting up in wiy)s. A. 
drew first blood by killing a single snipe which 
rose close to him, and at the report another 
dashed away from almost under my’ feet to be 


ee 
7a 5. 


saluted and to pass on. We had some pretty 
shooting while walking that bog and bagged 
three couple off it—not many, considering the 


noise we made, but as snipe were wild and most _ 


of our time was taken up in jumping from tus- 
sock to tussock over unknown depths of quaking 
bog holes, it was little wonder that our shooting 
was not so deadly as it might have been. A 
dozen tame ducks, aroused from their usual 
apathy by our fusillade, took wing from the 
bog where they had been feeding and circled 
temptingly over our heads much to the excite- 
ment of one of our boatmen, who was standing 
on the edge of the bog, and being ignorant of 
the domestic origin of these birds, was gesticu- 
lating wildly to us to shoot. 

After returning to the boat a long strip of 
weeds along the edge of the lough was then 
tried, A. walking along the shore, I pulling along 
the outer edge of the reed bed in the boat. I 
saw A. fire and drop a snipe—a fine long shot 
with the right barrel—and hit a teal very hard 
with the left, but though the latter fell into the 
reeds, we never gathered him. The reports put 
up a nice spring of teal and several tufted ducks, 
but all kept wide of us. A single duck of some 
kind then sprang from the reeds in front of A., 
who dropped: it neatly. From the boat I took it 
to be a widgeon, but it proved a pintail—a rare 
duck in those parts. Several more snipe off the 
islands and foreshore were added to the bag 
before lunch, which was eaten under the lee of 
some big rocks at the estuary of a small river. 
We had time to look around us while at lunch 
and take in the glorious view. The lough and 
sky were almost a Mediterranean blue; an old 
Irish castle on an island was silhouetted against 
the sun-way on the water; beyond were the 
brown reed beds of bogs and meadow flats, while 
above them rose the unchanging purple hills with 
here and there a white-washed cottage on their 
sides, so typical of the country. 

After lunch we turned homeward, shooting 
round islands, swamps and reed beds, picking 
up snipe gradually and regularly. This sort of 
snipe shooting is especially fascinating, and also 
instructive, for nearly all the birds fly out over 
the water, so the pattern can be easily seen, and 
mistakes in shooting perhaps too low and too 
‘far behind corrected. A pigeon which flew high 
over the boat was knocked down by A., the 
velocity with which it struck the water com- 
pletely laying bare its breast bone. A wily green 
plover, which, as the boatman said, “misjudged 
the distance by mistake,” paid the penalty, and 
finally a pochard was bagged. These handsome 
ducks come over in large flocks every winter, 
but are not often shot. In hard weather, how- 
ever, they leave the open waters of the lake and 
gather elsewhere, and a rush of pochards over 
one’s head in the early morning or at dusk is a 
thing to dream about. A. tells me he has 
watched mallard, teal, widgeon and pochards in 
separate flocks beating up against a northerly 
gale on a January morning, and the pochards 
always overhaul all other ducks and pass them 
without apparent effort. 
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We did not reach the boat house until seven 
that evening, having been on the water over 
fourteen hours. The bag on being spread out 
looked small, and ought to have been heavier. 
Eight couple of snipe, however, were shot on 
free ground, open to all who care to try their 
luck, and I always think the great charm in a 
day like this is the possibility of making a real 
good bag, for snipe are always to be seen and 
generally a variety of other fowl besides. 

W. R. GILBERT. 


A Trip for Profit. 


PreRSONNEL: Hunkey Dory, a musical fisher- 
man; Bill Ackley, a hunter and trapper; Fred 
Ackley, Bill’s brother. 

Scene: The Whitefish River, Michigan. 

Time: About 1880, when the trout were plenty. 

Hunkey, Bill and Fred start with a team for 
Trout Lake, the head of the Whitefish River, 
about thirty-six miles by road, to make a stake 
out of trout. On the way they shoot a deer and 
hang it up to be taken home on the return trip. 

At the lake they camp in the log shanty and 
Bill goes out to set the bear trap, and Hunkey 
and Fred go down the lake to catch trout. Bill 
soon joins them. They catch a lot of trout and 
put them in a large live rack made of lath. At 
night they sleep in the shanty, expecting to start 
home in the morning. They play cards, listen 
to Hunkey’s mouth organ and rejoice over their 
luck in having the deer and about 175 pounds of 
fine trout. 

In the morning Bill sends Hunkey Dory down 
the lake in the boat to tow the fish rack up to 
the shanty to have the trout dressed ready to 
go home, and goes to take up the bear trap, Fred 
being left to feed the team, help clean the trout 
and get ready to start home. 

Bill finds a bear in the trap, and after killing 
him shouts unavailingly for help to get him 
down to the shanty. He finally gets the bear 
ready and has to go to the shanty, shouting for 
help occasionally. On his arrival he finds Hunkey 
and Fred playing cards, when he supposed they 
were cleaning the trout. He gets them out and 
they get the bear and put it in the wagon, and 
Bill asks for the fish. Hunkey says that in tow- 
ing the live rack over the shallow part of the 
lake the bottom lath came off, and when he got 
to the shanty he had only an empty rack. They 
console themselves that they have the bear and 
the deer, and start Hunkey down the road with 
the team and bear. Bill and Fred go down the 
river in the boat. The day proves warm and 
Hunkey falls asleep on the wagon. When he 
wakes up he has passed and is far beyond the 
deer, so he goes on without it, as it is getting 
late and gets the bear to town, which ‘they sell 
to Al. Moore, an old hunter friend, for twenty 
dollars. Al. ships him to a commission merchant 
in Chicago, who sells him and remits Al. thirty 
dollars. The bear is sold to a restaurant keeper, 
and on being used is found to be tainted, the 
hot ride in the wagon having started the taint. 
The restaurant keeper sues and recovers, and 
Al. has to refund the thirty dollars, which he 
collects of. the party who went on a hunting and 
fishing trip for profit. W. &.°H. 


All the game laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adu 
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A Deer Hunt. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C., Dec. 3.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: My hoped for hunt in the great 
Smoky Mountains did not materialize, but I am 
just back from a hunt in the Gloucester Moun- 
tains in Transylvania county. Through the cour- 
tesy of a friend I received a permit to hunt up 
there and took the train on the afternoon of the 
23d ult., reaching Cherryfield Station in time for 
supper. 1] spent the night with the leading mer- 
chant of the neighborhood, who kindly told me 
who I could get to drive me to my destination 
near Balsam Grove postoffice, and on Thursday 
morning left Cherryfield for Balsam Grove. I 
took with me my shotgun and my .25-20 rifle. 

The ranger, whom I have known well for years 
past, and at whose house I was to stay, was on 
his rounds, so I walked out to meet him and re- 
turned in time for supper, after which we talked 
over plans for the morrow. The day had been 
cloudy, but it cleared off till late in the night, when 
the wind rose and it blew as I have seldom felt 
or heard it. With the wind fell a little rain, for 
which I was grateful, as it was very dry. We 
had in this country ice this year before white 
frost, something no one here ever saw before, 
and it dried the leaves on the trees before they 
could color. Fire under such conditions would 
have been fearful. The high wind and shower 
brought most of the leaves down, and by early 
morning it was clear, but still windy. 

We left the house after an early breakfast, 
Jesse McCall, the ranger, with his .32 rifle and 
I with my .25-20. Let me say right here some- 
thing of my rifle sights. I had removed those 
that were on the rifle when I bought it, and put 
in their place an ivory hunter’s front sight, and 
a folding rear sight. This folding rear sight 
is very simple. One a deep notch, or turning 
this down, a perfectly straight top sight without 
any notch, but with a bit of ivory, triangular in 
shape, one point almost flush with the flat top 
of the sight. With this one can shoot almost as 
fast, if not quite so, as with a shotgun. 

We began the gradual climb toward Pilot 
Mountain, going carefully with a sharp lookout 
on the sunny side of the ridges especially, as we 
felt sure the deer would be if possible out of 
the reach of the wind. 

We had not been out over three-quarters of 
an hour when [I saw the ranger, who was a little 
distance in advance of me, stop suddenly, and at 
once I saw the cause. A large buck was stand- 
ing watching us about sixty yards away. My 
rifle was up and I fired and the deer down be- 
fore the ranger thought I could be “on to it.” 
But he did not stay down. Wheeling about he 
went down the mountain in a zig-zag run that 
plainly told the result. The ranger tried a shot, 
but missed, and I simply watched him as he went 
over a little ridge. 

We waiked over to the spot he stood on to 
look for blood, but I told McCall there would 
be none, because of the buck’s position when- I 
fired. A half turn as he looked at us, so that 
when he straightened out to his natural position, 
the little hole made by a .25-20 was at once 
closed. It proved so. 

We followed and he had fallen a little more 
than two hundred yards from where shot. Mc- 
Call saw him moving his head back and forth 
and shot at it, the ball barely scratching the side 
of his head. 


[Dec. 10, 1910. 





This brought him up, and away he started 
down the mountain again. This time I fired 
twice, and each time gave a vital shot. He went 
about forty yards and came down for keeps. I 
had a strong but small rope, and with it we tied 
securely the legs together high up, and then the 
horns—and they were large ones—to the fore- 
legs. McCall then found a strong stiff locust 
pole. Running this pole between the legs of the 
deer and putting one end on a high log, he 
came. and helped me to raise the other end on 
to my shoulder, which I first reinforced with 
many folds of my woolen sweater. My shoulder 
feels sore yet, although we made three “totes” to 
carry him a quarter of a mile. We then untied 
the rope and snaked him down to the edge of 
an old field and then McCall went home for 
horse and wagon. Then I got two stout fence 
rails from a pile not far away. 

The wagon was driven below the deer, the 
rails put against him and on to the wagon, and 
we rolled him up and in. McCall placed his 
weight at close about 300 pounds. This buck 
had five well developed spikes to each horn and 
a couple of little “bumps” near the base. 

One of the spikes nearest the head had been 
broken off, I suppose in a fight with another, as 
the rut was on. We found that the first shot 
fired was a fatal one, and had we left him alone 
half an hour, no further shot would have been 
required. This deer was rolling in fat. In open- 
ing him quite a quantity of whole Spanish oak 
acorns, with the hulls on them just as they fell 
from the trees, dropped out, a thing I never saw 
before, and McCail tells me he never did, and 
he is an old deer hunter. 

The deer open season closes Dec. 15 and I 
am not sure that I shall have another chance at 
them. But the memory of this little hunt will 
remain with me. That old buck made its im- 
pression when I was under one end of that locust 
pole.. Ernest L. EwBank. 


Many Cripples. 


A SAMPLE of the ammunition which is being 
used in hunting the deer reached the commission 
recently, says the Boston Transcript in com- 
menting on the deer season in that State. Its 
external appearance is similar to the ordinary 
cartridge for a shotgun, but in the end there is 
a large piece of lead which to all intents and 
purposes practically transforms the shotgun into 
a rifle. The only distinction is that it will not 
carry so straight, and is therefore reaily more 
dangerous than the rifle which is prohibited by 
law. 

The criticism of the new law has taken the 
form of an attack on the shotgun, which is the 
only weapon which may be used legally in shoot- 
ing deer during the six days of the open season. 
It was claimed by game wardens in the western 
part of the State that several deer had been 
painfully wounded by the hunters with shotguns 
without being killed. On the other hand it was 
common talk that it was lucky for many a hun- 
ter that rifles were not in the hands of the 
hundreds of men and women who thronged the 
five counties where the open season was on. If 
rifles had been in use instead of the shorter 
ranged shotgun, it is probable that several per- 
sons would have been severely wounded ‘if not 
“killed, so numerous were the hunters. 
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A Lesson in Woodcraft. 


THERE is a code of principles, gleaned from 
experience, peculiar to every walk in life. Every 
man to his own bent; the sailor for the sea, the 
plowman for the fieid, and the woodsman for 
the woods. Each knows his own circumstances 
and surroundings best. As opportunity offers, 


familiarize yourself with the sophistry of the. 


walk in which your preference lies. 

Neither sea nor sky presents more varying 
moods than do the woods. He who plans to be 
abroad in them much of the time throughout the 
year must be prepared to meet wide ‘extremes 
and diverse conditions. 

When Ceasar, the great general of early days, 
set out against the Germans, and ordered them 
to depart from Gaul, their leader, Ariovistus, re- 
plied to his challenge to retire by inquiring if he 
knew that he was marching against a body of 
men who had not slept under a roof for four- 
teen years. Woodsmanship was their chief claim 
to valor, and anyone familiar with the character 
of the Germans to-day well knows that their 
ancestry could not have been inferior. 

Look, too, at the Green Mountain Boys, of a 
more recent age; woodsmen through and through, 
before whose immortal challenge, “In the name 
of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress,’ Ticonderoga fell without a single gun- 
shot. Surely, woodcraft engenders courage, 
hardihood and daring. 

The sailor, with nothing but the boundless sea 
about him and the stars above, is called upon to 
shape his course with a self-reliance and absence 
of fear which is admirable, but what of the man 
who, with rifle and pack, sets out into the woods 
alone, entirely cut off from any dependence upon 
his fellow man, the mosses on the trees his com- 
pass, and the skyline his only chart? It is up- 
lifting and inspiring to come in contact with, or 
even to contemplate the lives of, such men; or 
to live for a time under some of the same cir- 
cumstances which combined to make them what 
they were. : 

The woodsman was a type of our early na- 
tional life which should be preserved and re- 
membered. Just as the early Pilgrims are now 
immortal, so the woodsmen of America should 
be also. 

It makes for manhood and character to know 
how to build one’s house in a single day, and to 
set the foibles and refinements of luxury and 
ease at defiance and live simply close to nature 
as our primitive ancestors must have done. It 
is a homecoming, indeed, a return to first prin- 
ciples, such as we have never known before. 

‘low to be at home in the woods is an art 
worth knowing, and they who really understand 
it are every day growing fewer and fewer. It 
is fast becoming a lost art, but there always will 
be a few who keep its hearth fires burning. 

ome persons, if by mishap they fall into the 
Water, immediately drown, while others, who 
know how to swim and are more at home in this 
treacherous element, are able to keep themselves 
afloat till succor is at hand. It is precisely the 
Saine in the woods., Some upon being lost in 
the wilderness perish of hunger and sheer alarm, 

while others, more familiar with woodland ways 
and the characteristics of plants and herbs, may 
keep body and soul together until rescued, or 
until they make their way to safety unassisted. 

‘Anyone who has ever watched an Indian, at 


home in the woods as he always is, replenish his 
larder when game and provisions utterly failed 
him, has learned a Jesson not soon to be for- 
gotten. It may have been in the dead of winter, 
with everything frozen and snow bound, yet on 
the bank of a creek perhaps he cut through the 
thick ice, and with bared arm tore from the bed 
beneath succulent roots which could be rendered 
edible by boiling. Or he gathered nuts, mayhap, 
from beneath the snow, or from a squirrel’s nest 
discovered by chance and prepared them for 
food by boiling and baking. 

The biographer of Daniel Webster relates that 
when he was a young man at college his father 
wrote requesting him to call upon an old ac- 
quaintance of his boyhood, who was living in 
a retired section not very far from the college. 
Webster did so, and remained so late that his 
host was under the necessity of inviting him to 
remain to supper, though he appeared to do’so 
with much reluctance. In relating the incident 
in his letters to his father, the young: student 
details that at length he discovered the cause of 
this hesitancy. The family were reduced to ex- 
treme want at the time, and the evening meal 
consisted of nothing but edible herbs and greens 
gathered in the woods about and boiled. But he 
describes the dish as quite palatable. And well 
he might, for it was evidently gathered and pre- 
pared by a thorough woodsman, one who well 
understood how to make good use of the sub- 
stitutes nature provides in seasons when provis- 
ions are scant. 

The fundamental principles of woodcraft con- 
sist in the art of being able to make oneself 
comfortable in the wilderness, and of. supplying 
one’s immediate wants with the materials at 
band. He who understands this is never at a 
loss for comfort and good cheer in the woods. 
Let storms rage and winds roar, he has fuel and 
shelter always at hand; he laughs at the war- 
fare of the elements, and the moaning of the 
gale in the evergreens is sweet music in his ears. 

Does the snow sift down through the treetops, 
burying all beneath its soft mantle of white? 
With joy he welcomes its coming, since it but 
reveals to him on its spotless page the secrets of 
the wilderness about him, directing him where 
to look for game, fur and venison. He who 
learns woodcraft learns to live by those princi- 
ples which served the race for centuries before 
the refinements of the arts and sciences were 
known or thought of. . Would it not be well to 
impart some of the simple, sincere living of the 
woods into the feverish and extravagant living 
of the present? Surely, some knowledge of 
woodcraft, even though small, would be a good 
and wholesome thing for every man to-day. 

- Rupe BArRMBY. 


A Silver Fox? 

A press dispatch announces the capture near 
Temple, Me., on the last days of November of 
a silver fox. The account is as follows: 

Charles Huntington has received $800 for the 
skin of a silver gray fox that he caught in one 
of his traps recently. The skin was far more 
valuable than the average run of silver grays, 
though even these are extremely rare. After 
Mr. Huntington notified the fur buyers, and one 
offered $600, Huntington was suspicious that it 
might be worth more, so he hesitated about ac- 
cepting. The offer was raised to $700 and finally 


to $800. 


Wildfowl Raising—Preserves. 


Omana, Neb. Dec. 3.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: That the propagation of wild game, 
especially ducks and geese, is to become a large 
industry in this country ere the lapse of many 
more years is as inevitable as death or taxes. 
The experiment has been made in various sec- 
tions and found thoroughly practical. Wildfowl 
farms and game preserves and sanctuaries are 
springing up everywhere, and especially in Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. 

At Erickson Falls a rancher by the name of 
Walford is having the most flattering success 
rearing mallards and spoonbills, and at Fuller- 
ton, or near that town, on the Middle Loup, are 
several incipient ducking farms. 

Of course in starting an industry of this kind 
it is first necessary to get your ducks for breed- 
ing purposes, and this Walford did by gather- 
ing up crippled birds where he could find them. 
At many places along the Loup live mallards 
are used for decoys, as are wild geese, most of 
which were birds that had been wing-tipped, 
picked up and carefully nurtured until the wound 
had healed, by the gunners who shot them. 

Many birds are secured every season in this 
manner, and after having one wing clipped they 
are turned loose with tame ducks. Sometimes 
they wander away, but generally take most kind- 
ly to their new environment and mingle natu- 
rally with their domestic kindred. 

When the laying season approaches the tame 
drakes are cooped up by themselves, and the 
next broods are one-half wild blood. The sec- 
ond year the wild drakes are permitted to run 
with the half wild ducks only and the wild blood 
increases. This is the system practiced by Wal- 
ford, and he has many fine specimens now in 
which but meagre traces of the domestic blood is 
discernible, but they are full of their wild ways, 
keen alertness and agile movement. They are 
great layers and most successful brooders. 

They are fond of feeding in the early hours 
of morning and late hours of the evening, and 
spend much of the open daytime in the rice and 
reeds of the lake on which they have been reared. 

There is a much more extensive duck farm 
than this Nebraska one at Marine, Ill, where the 
industry is carried on most extensively. They 
have a large number of immense incubators and 
artificially heated brooding houses, and the birds 
begin to lay much earlier in the spring than the 
wild free ones do. Later on they are released 
into runs, whose borders are thick with lettuce, 
watercress, pepper-grass and wild parsnip, of 
which these semi-domestic birds are. ravenously 
fond. These runs are kept scrupulously clean, 
being supplied with cold, fresh water by hydrau- 
lic pumping machines daily. The birds are a 
great improvement over the domestic species, are 
larger, more agile and healthful. They are also 
much superior on the table, being difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the pure wild bird. -They are also 
greater layers and better qualified to bring forth 
a brood and take care of it. 

Fifty ducks mated with ten drakes during the 
laying season produce from 5,500 to 7,500 eggs, 
with a wonderfully high percentage of fertility; 
even more so, it is said, than in their native 
wilds. Having been battling with the elements 
and countless more destructive enemies, fighting 
constantly for a brief existence, they seem to 
thrive astonishingly under this restraint. The 
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young are ready for the market six weeks after 
leaving the shell, when they will tip the scales at 
from two to three pounds, so rapid is their growth. 

While the industry is yet in its infancy, the 
growing and ever increasing constriction of our 
open seasons, and the undoubted decrease in the 
wild stock, makes it certain to take a prominent 
place in the game preserving cause at an early 
day. Scores of Nebraska farmers are experi- 
menting, and where everything is as easy as it 
is in this line, there will be but few to fail, and 
so great will be the returns ‘that we are sure to 
have some extensive plants in the different sec- 
tions of this State. 





While it has been my endeavor to keep Forest 
AND STREAM posted as to the movements of the 
sportsmen in this important section of the coun- 
try’s great field, I imagine that I have failed as 
yet to give an adequate idea of how rapidly all 
the best territory of the State of Nebraska is 
being secured by lease and purchase for the pur- 
pose of private shooting grounds, game preserves 
and sanctuaries. 

In addition to the extensive area along and in 
the Platte River below Gretna, lately possessed 
by the Smartweed Club, the Yellowstone Gun 
Club’s lands and waters lie adjacent, and are 
even more extensive than those of the Smart- 
weed Club. The Yellowstone is one of the older 
of our sportsmen’s organizations, and has the 
largest membership of all, a hundred or more, 
many of them prominent politicians and office 
holders who spend much time on the preserve 
throughout the shooting seasons. 

They have a series of up-to-date club houses 
with all the surrounding accessories, all of brick 
and cement, located on their own chain of islands 
in the Platte. Then there is the Hon. Charles 
Metz preserve—one of the most costly and ele- 
gant institutions of this kind in the United States 
—upon Raccoon Lake in Cherry county. While 
the whole thing is owned and controlled by Mr. 
Metz, the old Merganser Ducking Club, of which 
I have the honor of being the founder, is the 
body of wealthy men who alone enjoy its rare 
privileges. 


The Merriam Club, on the shores of Beaver 


Lake, thirty miles west of Metz’s villa, and the 
Red Deer Lodge, forty miles south in the same 
county, are also powerful sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions, and control thousands of acres of the 
best wildfowl and chicken grounds. 

The Strickley Club, in Fillmore county, is a 
well handled and popular body, and the Harry 
Root shooting lodge, on Clear Lake, on the 
Dakota border, is one of the State’s most charm- 
ing resorts in the hands of a few millionaires. 

The Dwight-Pixley Lodge, on the Platte, near 
Clark’s, is an exclusive little place, and the 
McCawley-Elwood preserve on Big Creek, north 
of Seneca, in the sandhills, is a beautiful and 
most interesting place. Conrad Young, Arthur 
Keeline, Sandy Griswold and a number of other 
well known sportsmen are just now negotiating 
for Alkali, Swan and Coyote lakes, near Brown- 
lee, and will have possession by Jan. 1. 

Sam Richmond, the best known sportsman in 
the State, who is also a poet, naturalist and 
scholar, with Jake Snider, owns the Dusky Owl’s 
Nest on the Middle Loup, the best mallard and 
goose region left in the whole State. Sam Rich- 
mond is also mine host of the Richmond, in 
Fullerton. Sanpy GRISWOLD. 
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Trappers Take Notice. 


THE very complete article on the fur trade to- 
day, which is printed in the last edition of New- 
house’s Trapper’s Guide, brings. that trade down 
to the beginning of 1910, when the book was 
issued, but the changes in the trade are rapid. 
It-is well understood that furs are becoming 
more and more popular all over the civilized 
world, that the localities where fur-bearing ani- 
mals exist in sufficient number to be trapped are 
continually contracting, and that the skins of 
domestic animals are coming to be used more 
and more, so that the hides of domestic dogs, 
cats, sheep, cows and horses are the daily wear 
of many women in our cities. Moreover, various 
furs once common are now dyed, and when given 
high sounding names are sold at great prices. 

THE RUSSIAN FUR TRADE. 

In the introduction to the Trapper’s Guide, 
reference was made to the Siberian fur trade, 
and especially to the fairs at Nijni Novgorod 
and Irbit. At these fairs in the year 1910, the 
prices as reported from Consul General Snod- 
grass, of Moscow, are tremendously high. He 
says that these high prices make the furs ac- 
cessible only to foreign buyers, for the local pur- 
chasers will not pay those prices. The high 
prices lead to closer. and closer trapping, and 
this again decreases the supply of the valuable 
furs, which drives prices up still higher. The 
result of this is likely to be a refusal on the part 
of foreign buyers to purchase furs, because they 
do not believe they can sell them at such extra- 
ordinary prices. 

Mr. Snodgrass sends an account translated 
from a Moscow newspaper, the Russkoye Slovo, 
which tells of the decline of the Russian fur 
trade, and gives reasons for the decline. The 
article says: 

“Without exaggeration it maybe said that the 
principal supplier of fur to the world’s market 
is our Siberia. Therefore, from time imme- 
morial the prices of fur at the Siberian fairs 
have served as a barometer to the world’s market. 

“One of the largest Siberian fairs is that held 
in the summer at Yakutsk, with a circulation of 
millions of rubles. This fair continues for two 
months, and thereto come fur traders from the 
most distant points in Siberia, bringing all that 
has been obtained by them during the protracted 
winter. Telegrams giving the result of this fair 
state that the prices of furs have risen, compared 
with last year’s prices, more than 50 per cent. 

“Certainly, if such an abnormal rise in prices 
would have been the natural result of the in- 
crease in the demand, there would have been 
cause for joy over the situation, but comparing 
the figures of the quantity of fur at the Siberian 
fairs, one is compelled to accept the fact that 
the rise in prices is due to the yearly decline in 
the supply at these fairs. 

TRADE LONG CONTROLLED. BY AMERICANS. 

“This condition should have been evident long 
ago. From the middle of the last century the 
fur trade, on account of lack of roads and the 
unsatisfactory condition of the ways of com- 
munication with the natives of our Northwest, 
has been in the hands of Americans. 

“Here are the facts: The richest places for 
fur in Siberia are the Yakutsk territory’and the 
Kamchatka and Oukhotsk peninsulas. Sable, 
Arctic fox and squirrel are brought from those 
places principally. Last year the first steamship 
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carrying Russian merchant fur traders to the 
Choukotsk peninsula arrived there at the end of 
June, but their success was limited. At the Cape 
of Dejneva it was found that all the fur had 
been sold to one American firm, with the excep- 
tion of a few skins of the white bear, and on 
those an option was held by Americans. 

“On the Gulf of St. Lawrence, at Ounin, the 
capital of the Tchutche, the natives could only 
offer white bear skins and a few hare and sez! 
skins to the Russians. All the other valuable fur 
was sold to Americans. 

“At Providence Bay a large quantity of seal 
skins were bought by the Americans, and at 
the Gulf of St. Nicholas there was-a quantity 
of furs, the property of an American citizen. 
Only upon visiting Anadir could the Russiats 
do a comparatively fair business with the natives. 

“The diminution of the quantity of furs at the 
Siberian fairs should not, therefore, be surpris- 
ing, nor that the price of the same is rising from 
year to year, rising’in one year more than 50 per 
cent. If these conditions continue, the great 
Siberian fairs, such as the Yakutsk summer fair, 
will lose entirely their importance, and the Rus- 
sian fur trade in Siberia will come to an end. 

SUPPLY UNEQUAL TO THE DEMAND. 

“The vast number of Siberian exiles live main- 
ly by their ability to trap in those regions; with- 
out molestation on the part of the authorities, 
and as a consequence fur-bearing animals are 
not multiplying as fast as they are trapped. This 
decimation has been going on for many years, 
with the result that furs are becoming scarce 
and the prices are soaring.” 

IN CANADA. 

The consul-general at Charlottetown, on Prince 
Edward Isle—Frank Deedmeyer—writes : 

“Only a-few of the fur-bearing animals, once 
native in Prince Edward Island, are now found 
here. The progress of agriculture and the zeal 
of the hunter and trapper have exterminated 
many species, stich as the otter, the beaver, the 
bear and the marten. 

“About 25,000 muskrats, 500 milks, 1,000 red 
foxes and a few weasels are now killed in this 
province. The black fox is bred by a few 
parties, who keep the methods employed secret. 
A large, lustrous black fox skin is worth $1,500 
in this province. Muskrats, principally killed by 
the Micmac Indians for their flesh, bring twenty- 
five cents; red fox, $4 to $5; mink, $4.50 to $5, 
and weasels, twenty-five cents. Most of the ship- 
ments go to New York, London and Toronto. 
No furs are dressed here. Prices this year are 
50 per cent. higher than five years ago.” 


Too Mild for Wildfowl. 

Battimore, Md., Dec. 1.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Owing to the mild weather and the 
steady westerly winds, causing low tides, the 
month of November has closed with few ducks 
killed in the Upper Chesapeake. 

At the opening of the season prospects for a 
good month were fine, there being some early 
arrivals of large flocks of redheads and plenty 
of food. Shooting on the Susquehanna flats has 
been poor; the gunners hope for rougher weather 
in December to send down more ducks. 

Lower down the bay fairly good kills of black- 
heads have been made, one bag of 130 being 
made in a morning’s shooting by three guns, but 
very few good ducks have been killed anywhere. 

TALBoTT DENMEAD. 
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The Massachusetts Deer Problem. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 3.—Editor Forest and 

Stream: Last week I gave the number of deer 
killed in the open season of six days as by re- 
turns made tothe State commission up to that 
time as 668. During the past week additional 
reports have come in of 631, making the total 
to this time 1,299. In one instance a report was 
sent to the office of the State Association (in- 
stead of the commission) two days after the 
killing took place, the hunter explaining that he 
was not aware that he was required to send in 
a report until “somebody told him” of this feat- 
ure of the law a day or two after he had killed 
the deer. This is a good illustration of the 
necessity of publicity in reference to the game 
laws. 

This leads me to. state a fact, known to com- 
paratively few, that the first manual of the 
Massachusetts fish and game laws ever printed 
was compiled by a former president of the State 
association and was issued and distributed at the 
expense of the association for many years. The 
late Captain Collins saw the importance of this 
work and had several thousands copies printed at 
the expense of the State, and the custom has 
been kept up by the commission and by the State 
association. But this year, owing in part to the 
hunters’ license law and in part to the open sea- 
son on deer, the supply was insufficient to meet 
the demand. 

Deputies are now doing ail they can to find 
the deer that have been wounded, but not se- 
cured. Exact statistics of these cannot of course 
be obtained, but in a few days we shall know 
the approximate number. More than one hun- 
dred have already been reported. The comments 
appear to justify the prediction made last win- 
ter while the bill for an open season was pend- 
ing by Commissioner Wentworth, of New Hamp- 
shire, who said “they will be sick of it.’ He 
had seen the workings of the law in the south- 
ern counties of the Granite State last year. One 
result there was the posting of many farms 
against shooting. Prior to the opening date many 
thousands of acres in the western counties were 
posted. Nearly the whole of certain townships 
were posted, notwithstanding the law had been 
urged, and in fact had been put through by the 
persistent efforts of the grangers. The Wor- 
cester Gazette, in commenting on the killing, 
says “there are many who hope if the deer are 
found to be overnumerous and damaging to 
crops, some more humane means than -slaughter 
under present conditions will be devised.” 

The lawmakers next winter will have a prob- 
lem to solve that is not an easy one. -The deer 
constitute a valuable asset to the State. If their 
numbers must be reduced to relieve the farmers, 
‘he deer certainly should not be killed at a sea- 
son when they are not desirable for food. In 
framing the present law our legislators were 
inder considerable pressure to leave Berkshire 
county out of the list of those in which an open 
season should be allowed, and in some of the 
Berkshire towns a campaign has been-started for 
‘he repeal of Section 2, Chapter 545 of the Acts 
»f 1910, and Senator Treadway is taking the lead 
n that movement. He says in-an-open letter to 
the Springfield Republican: “From every direc- 


on and from every viewpoint there seems now ~ 


‘o be a unanimity of opinion that the open sea- 
son should not be allowed to continue longer,” 
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and he urges the circulation of petitions in all 
the towns in the western portion of the State to 
ce sent to the incoming Legislature against its 
continuance. 

A leading Boston Daily pertinently says edi- 
torially that the mere repeal of the existing law 
will not be sufficient to satisfy intelligent public 


opinion. Farmers say “Away with the deer.” 

Owners of foxhounds say the same. The hun- 
ter who is willing to shoot anything eatable says, 
“Give me a chance at them.” 

I know many sportsmen who enjoy hunting 
big game in the Northern wids who would not 
shoot a half tame deer on any account. 

Henry H. KImsatt. 


Photographing a Skunk. 


West Grove, Pa., Nov. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: An interesting history might be given 





MR. BURTCH’S SKUNK. 


of the skunk shown in my photograph. I have 
known him for no less than two years. He is 
shown at the entrance of his burrow eating the 
bait which is attached to a trap camera of my 
own device. 

I can assure you that he left promptly after 
the explosion of the flash powder, taking the 
meat with him. Previous to the taking of the 
photograph I had fed him regularly for a week, 
and the very night after the photograph he came 
and took the bait again and continued to do so 
throughout the winter, regardless of the flash- 
lights. 

The skunk did not emit his objectionable odor 
when the picture was taken as I had expected 
him to do. HERBERT HARKER. 
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Photographing Young Ruffed Grouse. 


WHILE hunting birds’ nests in a large swamp 
on May 31, 1909, I came suddenly on a mother 
grouse and her family of young. The young 
were evidently but a day or two out of the egg. 
The mother grouse, as is usual when surprised 
with her young, feigned a broken wing and went 
tumbling away uttering her peculiar whistling 
cry of distress, trying to lure me away from her 
babies, which at the very first cry scattered in 
every direction, some running under a dead weed 
or leaf and others just squatted on the dead 
leaves where they immediately “froze,” and 
being just the color of a dead leaf, it takes a 
keen observer to distinguish them, even. when 
he knows right where they are. 

I dropped to my knees and soon had two of 
the little. ones under my hat, and then after 
searching for nearly a half hour, could find but 
two more. All of this time the mother was close 
by, sneaking around through the shrubbery, 
sometimes quiet and again uttering her plaintive 
whistle, then dashing out in front of me and 
fluttering off, trying to lure me away. 

I had some plates with me, but no camera, 
so had to wait about a half hour for my friend 
C. F. Stone to come up. The young remained 
quiet under my hat, and when I raised it they 
did not stir or move so much as an eye, but re- 
mained perfectly quiet while we focused and 
made three exposures at varying distances, the 
last being but eighteen inches from them. Then 
I picked them up and when placed on the ground 
again they ran away a few feet and hid as be- 
fore. 

Just one week afterward we were in this lo- 
cality and ran on to the family again. This 
time the young flew in every direction, some 
dropping to the ground and others alighting in 
the bushes where we could plainly see them, but 
it was impossible to get near enough to photo- 
graph them before they flew away. 

Verni -BurTcH. 

{One of Mr. Burtch’s remarkable photographs 
is reproduced on our cover.—Ep1Tor.] 


American Firearms. 

CHARLES W. Sawyer, of Boston, is about to 
issue the second volume of his work entitled 
“Firearms in American History.” 

The first volume covers the period from 1600 
to 1800, and is devoted to old-time arms, mili- 
tary and sporting. It treats of their varying 
forms and development, their historical back- 
ground and worth, and their national and inter- 
national influence. 

The second volume will deal with the revolver. 
The subject is one of much interest and wholly 
American in its development. 

There are multitudes of people interested in 
the history of firearms, and we do not doubt that 
Mr. Sawyer’s book will interest all of these. He 
writes with much charm and would make even a 
dry subject interesting. 


Major de Rudio’s Adventure. 

In writing of the death of Major de Rudio 
in ForEST AND STREAM of Nov. 12, the statement 
was made that his extraordinary adventure in 
the Custer fight had never been related. This 
was an error. Major de Rudio’s own account of 
the occurrence was printed in Harper’s Weekly 
for. Sept. 25, 1897. 
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Yellowstone National Park. 


Mayor H. C. Benson’s annual report on the 
condition of the Yellowstone Park for the period 
from Oct. 15, 1909, to Sept. 30, 1910, gives the 
grand total of all visitors to the park for the 
season of 1910°as 19,575. Of these nearly 8,400 
traveled with the regular transportation com- 
panies and 9,600 with various other companies. 
Nearly 5,800 tourists took the trip across the 
Yellowstone Lake with. the T. E. Hofer Boat 
Company. 

FISH. 

D. C. Booth, in charge of the fish hatchery on 
Yellowstone Lake, near the Thumb, collected 6,- 
500,000 eggs of the black-spotted trout, most of 
which were distributed to different places in the 
United States. The fish hatchery at South 
Dakota furnished for the park 50,000 eastern 
brook trout, planted in various waters, and 30,000 
rainbow trout planted in Tower Creek. 

ANTELOPE. 

The winter of 1909 and 1910 was unfortunate 
in one respect; a great number of antelope were 
lost. The herd which collects each winter at 
the alfalfa field near Gardiner broke through the 
fence during the absence of the superintendent 
in San Francisco, and on his return to his post 
he found but twenty or twenty-five antelope re- 
maining in the park. “Means were at once taken 
to secure the return of the herd by raising the 
fence for about a mile, scattering alfalfa along 
this fence for a distance of half a mile or more 
on the outside. Then a detail of soldiers and 
rangers were sent to make a drive covering some 
seven miles in width. In this way some 600 or 
zoo were returned.” 

DEER. 

About 800 blacktail and 100 whitetail deer 
were fed alfalfa during the winter. Four hun- 
dred blacktail deer made their home about Fort 
Yellowstone, where they were fed. The others 
were to be seen between Gardiner and the post 
along the road, where they were fed three times 
a week. 

ELK. 

The number of elk in the park is estimated 
from 30,000 to 40,000. Many of these leave the 
park during the winter and some are killed dur- 
ing the hunting season. Occasionally one may 
be killed within the park, but this poaching is 
very limited. 

MOOSE. 

Moose are frequently seen in the southeastern 
and southwestern parts of the park and are be- 
lieved to be increasing in numbers. Articles 
from the pen of Hon. George Shiras, 3d, pub- 
lished in recent years in ForEsT AND STREAM, 
show that these animals are vastly more abund- 
ant than has been suspected. They are exceed- 
ingly local in habit and confine themselves to 
sections where there is as yet little or no travel. 


BUFFALO. 

On Feb. 23, as already noticed in Forest AND 
StreEAM, a herd of twenty-nine buffalo were seen 
in the Pelican Valley. A herd of five had previ- 
ously been seen on Cache Creek. During the 
winter an oid bull died near the Yellowstone 
Lake, and its skeleton and skin were sent to the 
National Museum at Washington. 

The fenced herd continues to thrive and in- 
crease. It now numbers 121 head, including 
twenty-eight calves of 1910. A calf born late 
in the autumn of 1909 was killed by an old bull. 
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A four-year-old bull that was crippled died the 
same fall, while in September of this year a 
yearling calf died, having been gorged by a bull. 

Sixteen bulls were removed from the pasture 
in the Lamar Valley to the one at Hot Springs, 
where they were kept during the summer for 
the entertainment of the visitors. There are too 
many bulls in the herd, and the continual fight- 
ing endangers the young stock. A number of 
these old bulls might well be dispensed with. 

The annual appropriation of $3,000 for the 
maintenance of this herd, though an increase 
over last year, is too small to provide them with 
hay, and it is urged that next year it should 
be increased to $4,000. 


BEARS. 

Bears in the park continue to be a nuisance. 
They destroy tents or enter houses through win- 
dows to secure supplies, and sometimes refuse to 
be driven away. A man trying to drive a bear 
away from a supply tent during the night was 
severely bitten and scratched, and was twelve 
days in the hospital from this cause. A five- 
year-old female grizzly was trapped in a cage 
and sent to the National Zoological Park at 
Washington. 

MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 

About 150 mountain sheep were seen during 
the winter near Tower Falls and about Mt. 
Everts. About sixty that wintered on Mt. Everts 
were fed alfalfa in the Gardiner cafion... These 
mountain sheep do not seem to increase as fast 
as they .should. 

COYOTES. 

Coyotes are plentiful and undoubtedly destroy 
a great deal of game. The scouts and certain 
authorized soldiers are ordered to kill them, and 
about forty ‘were shot and trapped during the 
past year. 

FOREST FIRES. 

Ten small fires which were discovered and ex- 
tinguished by the patrols and soldiers during the 
summer and three large fires did much damage 
in the park. One of the large ones was on Mt. 
Holmes, one on Juniper Creek on Mary’s Moun- 
tain, and one south of the Yellowstone Lake. 
The extinguishing of these fires was a very seri- 
ous matter and that on the south side of the lake 
came near destroying the camp of the soldiers 
who were fighting it, and perhaps costing some 
life. The Hofer Boat Company did good service 
in connection with this fire. 

Four persons were ejected from the park for 
starting fires through carelessness in extinguish- 
ing camp-fires. Major.Benson’s services in con- 
nection with the fires which raged in the park 
deserve high commendation.’ He has now been 
ordered to Hawaii and his place has been taken 
by Major Brett. © |" 


Deer Hunting Casualties. 


MICHIGAN newspapers are full of accounts. of 
accidents to deer hunters which took place dur- 
ing the season lasting from Nov. 10 to Nov. 30. 
Men, women and children were injured and one 
hunter is said to have been killed by a woman. 
It is reported that in the upper: peninsula of 
Michigan there were forty-six accidents, of which 
twenty were fatal. In twenty-eight cases hun- 
ters were shot in mistake for deer, and eight of 
these cases resulted fatally. One man was sup- 
posed to be a bear and was killed by a friend. 
In four cases men who had killed people ran 
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away, leaving the victims to die unattended. 

It would seem that the Michigan public might 
learn an effective lesson from this record. The 
passage and enforcement of a law permitting the 
killing only of horned deer would have saved 
the lives of a large proportion of those who, in 
the space of three short weeks, were sacrified to 
the heedlessness and eagerness of their fellows. 

The Michigan press is earnest in its demand 
that this wholesale slaughter of men be stoppe:l. 
This can be done just so soon as the people of 
Michigan demand the passage of a law which 
shall require the so-called hunter to hold his fire 
until he is in a position to know just what it is 
that he is shooting at. 

A hunter returning from Minnesota reports a 
condition of things there as bad as in Michigan, 
and says that the loss of life and injuries from 
carelessness and ignorance has been very great. 
The woods are full of deer, but almost as full 
of hunters, many of whom are ready to pull the 
trigger on any object that moves. 





Palisades Park Safe. 


WirH only five counties still to be heard from 
regarding the vote on the project, the count 
stands 334,062 for and 274,303 against the propo- 
sition to raise $2,500,000 by bond sale in New 
York State in order to make possible the accept- 
ance of the Harriman lands and various sums 
offered for the purpose of enlarging the Pali- 
sades Interstate Park. The vote by courities— 
excepting Franklin, Fulton, Nassau, Orleans and 
Rensselaer—was as follows: 

For. Against. 
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A Tramp Through the High Sierras. 


On a bright morning in May we boarded the 
lumber train at the West Side Lumber Com- 
pany’s station in Tuolumne for a tramp through 
the pine forest, to explore, sketch and fish in 
the northern section of the Yosemite National 
Park. Thirty-five miles up the cafion of the 
Tuolumne River, where the road follows the 
river up to Camp Sixteen, we were met by our 
old friend Harry Mathewson, that pioneer guide 
of the sierras, and packed our provisions on a 
horse that was waiting for us for our tramp 
of twenty-two miles through the forest to Lake 
Eleanor, a clear and magnificent little body of 





MR. KIBBIE. 


water, situated in the northwestern corner of 
the. National Park. 

The trail wound up the side of a thickly 
wooded mountain, and the solitude was only 
broken occasionally by the tapping of a wood- 
pecker or the whir of a covey of mountain 
quail and grouse. The air was crisp and brac- 
ing and fragrant with the perfume of the great 
variety of flowers growing on the mountain- 
side, among them the Mariposa lily, Indian 
paintbrush, buttercups, daisies, shooting stars, 
and wild columbine. Now and then a humming 
bird would flit across our path, gathering honey 
from the wild honeysuckle. 

Tramping up the first four miles, we went 
down a steep trail and arrived at Hull Creek, 
whose sparkling cold water flows through the 
cafion, then we climbed a hard trail through 
pines of larger growth, the ground being thickly 
covered with ferns while tree trunks lay across 
the trail in several places. ‘ 

Our next point of interest was the Clavey 
River, where we found an ice cold spring trick- 
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ling over a mossy bed, lined with ferns. We 
filled our canteens, went on up the well-worn 
trail and over a ridge, arriving at Rozasco’s, 
where we stopped, ate our lunch and rested 
our pack horses. 

Traveling on, we wound up the trail, and after 
four hours came to the Cherry River, a larger 
stream, tumbling and foaming between giant 
granite boulders. After crossing the bridge, 
the trail passes up at the left and we found 
ourselves at the entrance of the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, where we noticed the Government 
marker, a stake driven in the ground having a 
copper top with the name “Yosemite National 
Park” appearing in raised letters. 





AN OUTPOST AT LAKE ELEANOR. 
AN ARTIST PREPARING BREAKFAST. 





Climbing up the trail again several miles, we 
descended to the outlet of Lake Eleanor, a clear 
trout stream, flowing to the west. Through a 
gate we entered the tract of land on the north- 
ern side of the lake recently purchased by the 
City of San Francisco. The tract is thickly 
wooded, and walking through a field of ferns, 
we crossed a stream and stopped at the cabin 
of Mr. Kibbie, built of shakes. Mr. Kibbie is 
eighty-four years of age and has resided here 
for the past thirty years, Kibbie Lake being 
named after him. He has a boat on the lake, 
made from an old log, which he uses for trout 
fishing. He is an expert trout fisherman, catch- 
ing the limit in a short time. Mr, Kibbie was 
also a great hunter in early days, and many 
are the bear and deer that have fallen at the 
crack of his rifle. 

At Eleanor outlet I had my blankets and pro- 
visions thrown off at the side of the stream in 
a greve of pine_trees and made camp for the 
night. Then, after putting my rod together, I 
went up the stream to the riffle and caught a 





nice mess of trout, which I brought to camp 
and fried them with bacon, made coffee and 
had dinner, Mr. Mathewson preferring to go 
over and stop for the night with his old friend 
Kibbie. ; 

The sun soon set, night hawks swooped down, 
with their peculiar whir, the stars began to 
peep out from the blue canopy of heaven, and 
I made a good camp-fire, rolled up in my 
blankets and was soon lost. in sleep. 

In the morning I was up bright and early and 
caught another nice mess of rainbow trout at 
the riffle. The birds whistled their songs of 
joy from the treetops, and after breakfast I 
went with my water colors and made a sketch 





CLAVEY RIVER SPRING. 






of the lake. I camped for. four days at this 
point, making trips in the vicinity, and then 
moved camp two miles up to the head of Lake 
Eleanor, where the outpost of soldiers is sta- 
tioned, Corporal Thompson and his three as- 
sistants making our stay very pleasant. They 
had a canvas boat on the lake which we used 
with much success for trolling, getting good 
messes of cut-throat and rainbow trout with a 
°/o spoon. A small brass spdon is the best 
at this season, early morning being the best 
time for fishing. The trout are very gamy and 
full of life, making several jumps. clear of the 
water before reaching the creel. The water is 
four to six feet deep around the edge of the lake 
and clear as crystal. The water lilies were in 
bloom and wild azalias made the air sweet with 
their perfume. Many trout could be seen swim- 
ming around among the lily stems. 

From this place a six-mile tramp up a steep 
trail in a southeasterly direction brings you to 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley. At the south Old 
Kolano rises from the grass-covered meadow 
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land on the floor of the valley, two thousand 
feet, a stupendous mass of solid stone guarding 
the entrance like a huge sentinel. In the dis- 
tance is the Grand Cafion of the Tuolumne, 
whose four waterfalls glisten in the sunlight. 
At the left three masses of light-colored rocky 
cliffs rise like a flight of immense steps, below 
flows the Tuolumne River, large pine and oak 
trees interspersed along the shore. A little 
wooded island adds variety to the scene and a 
small lake lies peacefully under the shadow of 
Kolano. : 


Turquoise gem of beauty rare, 
Set in Sierras’ rugged heights, 
Amid the pine and fir trees fair, 
Brightly beam thy emerald lights. 


E. W. Currier. 





Stillwater Trout. 


Bru1ncs, Mont., Nov. 30—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The Stillwater River is a fine trout 
stream, and with the exception of the Boulder 
River, which flows into the Yellowstone at Big 
Timber, is the finest in this part of the country. 
It contains several varieties of trout, among 
which the speckled or ordinary mountain trout 
appears to be the most common. I caught a 
large number of rainbow trout and not a few 
of the black-spotted variety, which have been 
planted in the Stillwater and tributary streams 
within. the last few years by enthusiasts from 
Billings and other points. 

The largest catch I made last summer on this 
trip was some seventy-odd in about four hours’ 
fishing. These ran from one-half to three pounds 
in weight and I would not ask for better fishing 
in any man’s country. The largest one weighed 
pretty close to five pounds and belongs to the 
variety known to Uncle John Losekamp as “an 
old yellow belly.” He was taken with a royal 
coachman and put up a stiff fight before being 
laid out upon the grass to be admired. 

A trout of this size is somewhat above the 
average. Larger ones are caught in the Still- 
water each season, but not in great numbers. It 
was my good fortune to catch a huge trout four 
years ago in this same river, but at a point much 
lower down, which weighed five and three- 
quatter pounds, dressed, after being on ice for 
two days. I had no way of weighing him at 
the time I caught him, but he certainly looked 
like a whale to me then and I guessed him at 
about seven and one-half. H. B. Miter. 


Anglers’ Club of Milwaukee. 


MILwAvkKEE, Wis., Nov. 29.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Following are the averages of the eight 
members who qualified during the past year: 


Place. Aeon. Y%-ounce. 1-ounce. 


BAe A RR Sa Baten 1 8.30 98.30 98.30 
m. .. SEMMOR. 5. ssce03 2 98.13 98.44 97.82 
A. F. Bingenheimer... 3 98.04 98.20 97.88 
Albert Lahmann ..... 4 97.86 97.90 97.82 
Re EE as inne sc 7. 97.70 97.80 97.60 
Oe ee 6 97.69 97.73 97.65 
G. C. Schoenlaub..... 7 en. ae 97.10 
Eda, CER ccnan dace 8 96.66 96.20 97.12 


General average for the season won by M. A. 
Beck; second, H. C. Mullen; third, A. F. Bingen- 
heimer. 

Quarter-ounce average won by H. C. Mullen; 
second, M. A. Beck; third, A. F. Bingenheimer. 

Half-ounce average won by M. A. Beck; sec- 
ond, A. F. Bingenheimer; H. C. Mullen and Al- 
bert Lahmann tied for third place. 

It was hoped that a larger number would 
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was four less than last year. 

The average attendance the past season was 
eight members. The largest attendance was 
twelve; the smallest, four. 

C. L. Totrson, Sec’y. 


Planting Trout Fry. 


Denver, Colo., Nov. 27—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A large shipment of trout fry by the 
United States Commission of Fisheries is to 
be placed in Colorado waters in the near future, 

It is, I believe, a generally admitted fact that, 
although millions of trout fry are planted both 
by the State and the Federal Government in 
our waters, the fishing for the last three or four 
years has been gradually growing poorer, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that the State 
hatcheries and the output of fry therefrom are 
continually increasing. It is questionable if 25 
per cent. of the fry thus planted live to be one 
year old. 

I have been for the last fifteen years cultivat- 
ing trout in Colorado waters, much of that 
time in connection with the Government opera- 
tion of the Grand Mesa Lake. I believe that 
the lack of increase in numbers comes largely 
from improper handling and planting, as I be- 
lieve trout fry can be shipped almost any dis- 
tance under proper care, and when judiciously 
handled. and planted will nearly all live, at least 
for a time. 

As a general rule, the fry are delivered by the 
Government or State officials at a railroad sta- 
tion to some private individual, who undertakes 
to and does plant them in some water previous- 
ly agreed upon} These individuals are usually 
uninformed as to the things necessary to be 
done to make the planting a success. 

The things that lessen the vitality of the 
trout are careless handling in transit, being 
planted in water either much colder or, much 
warmer than that in the cans and either in 
water too deep, having too much current or too 
little shade. 

If the following suggestions are heeded there 
should be much less loss.. These suggestions 
are applicable to conditions now existing, where 
the fry must be promptly removed from the 
hatcheries: 

First—In case the distance from the station 
to the place of planting is more than one mile, 
or there is likely to be delay in transit, ice 
should be provided and placed in the cans-in 
small quantities from time to time as-required 
to keep the temperature of the water about the 
same as when received. In case the water 
where they are to be planted is known to be 
warmer than that in the cans, the latter may be 
allowed to slowly warm up while en route from 
the station, but the cans should be protected 
from the sun. sa 

Second.—If the temperature of the water is 
kept substantially as when received and the 
wagon kept moving, the fry will require nothing 
more while in transit; but if a stop exceeding 
ten minutes is made the attendant (having pro- 
vided himself with a dipper) should every few 
minutes dip water from the cans and pour it 
back into the cans from a height of one foot 
to tho1oughly reaerate the water. This is better 
than to change the water and substitute some 
water possibly unsuitable for fish life. 










qualify the past season; however, the number 
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Third.—At the time of planting there should 
be not more than 3 degrees difference in the 
temperature of the water in the cans and that 
in which the fry are planted. - The equalization 
can be accomplished by dipping up the water 
from the stream or lake in which it is proposed 
to plant them and pouring it into the cans until 
the temperature is about the same in both, as 
the water being poured into the cans and per- 
mitted to run over for a few minutes will prac- 
tically substitute the stream or lake water for 
that in the cans, and do it so gradually that the 
fry will feel no ill effects, A thermometer is 
desirable, but not necessary, as the equaliza- 
tion can be tested by the hand. 

Fourth.—In planting pour. out the fry and 
water from the cans gently and not too many 
in one place, and, if possible, in small channels 
or bayous of gently running water, where there 
are grass and willows, as the fry will there be 
in less danger from larger fish, get feed and 
shade and stay until they have strength to 
tackle the current in the main stream; other- 
wise plant in shallow places near the shore 
where there is shade. 

The true method, however, is to provide rear- 
ing ponds adjacent to the hatchery, so that the 
fry may be there retained and properly fed 
until they attain the size of fingerlings, or 
larger, before they are distributed in the public 
waters. If one-half the hatcheries in the State 
were discontinued and the money required to 
operate them expended in making rearing ponds 
at the other hatcheries, the results would be 
quite different from what they are at present. 
The difficulty, however, seems to be that each 
legislator is anxious to have a hatchery in his 
county, and this entirely regardless of whether 
there is suitable water. Until this disposition 
is curbed, we cannot hope to have perfection 
in trout propagation. 

I recommend to all those interested, either 
pecuniarily or in a general way, in trout propa- 
gation, to read the book ‘‘An Angler’s Paradise 
and How to Obtain It,” by J. J. Armistead, 
proprietor of the Solway Fisheries in Scotland 
which is probably the largest and most success- 
ful fish propagating plant in the world. In this 
book is treated not only the entire theory and 
practice of the cultivation of the fish themselves, 
but it refers extensively to the natural tish 
foods, a matter often overlooked by amateur 
fishculturists, usually resulting in failure. 

The growth of fish is almost solely a ques- 
tion- of food; the more food the faster they will 
grow, and their appetites are insatiable. I have 
known of brook trout in Colorado lakes attain- 
ing a weight of five pounds in four years. 

To show the growth of fish food, I refer to 
what -Mr. Armistead says about the Cyclops 
quadricornis, a crustacean: 

“The great importance of these creatures (as 
fish food) will be understood when we consider 
that it has been estimated that a single female 
may be the origin of over 400,000,000 of its 
species in one year; nay, according to a calcu- 
lation by Jurine, a single Cyclops is capable of 
producing over 4,000,000,000 in the. course of a 
single year.” 

In natural lakes there is usually an abundance 
of food, but in artificial lakes there is practically 
none until they are stocked either from the 
natural inflow of water or by the planting of the 
same artificially. — D. C..BEAMAN. 
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Tuna Fishing off Finistere. 


Tue first sign of the approach to land, says 
C. O. M., in the Field, is a tunny fisherman run- 
ning before the breeze with close-reefed sails, 
the rods out, and the lines trailing far astern. 
These fish have their regular tracks, on which 
they are certain to be found in greater or less 
numbers at fixed dates, which the fishermen say 
are known with accuracy. After a certain lapse 
of time, the shoals will have all passed away to 
go elsewhere, and for perhaps ten months not 
a fish will be seen. In the case of the smaller 
tunnies off the west and south coasts of Brittany, 
it is apparently not a spawning migration, tut a 
pursuit of the shoals of mackerel and sardines. 
The bays nearing Brest are full of small boats 
after mackerel and pollack, but the weather has 
been too rough of late for the : 
lobster men, and, indeed, many 
of these now find it more profit- 
able to run across Channel to the 
Scilly Isles and the Seven Stones 
and catch the crabs and crawfish 
which our men are too proud or 
too incompetent to try for. 

From Brest to Douarnenez is 
but a few miles as the crow flies, 
and not many by steamer, but the 
railway journey requires a long 
detour, first up country to Lan- 
derneau in the northeast, then 
south through Chateaulin to 
Quimper, and then west to the 
head of the deep bay. All the 
country is a land of trout streams, 
though the fish run usually small. 
Between Landerneau and Quim- 
per, and particularly in the latter 
half of the journey after passing 
Chateaulin, there are a_ great 
number of smal brooks of a 
Dartmoor character, running very 
clear through the granite toul- 
ders even after heavy rains. In 
the river of Landerneau—the 
Elorn—there are a good many 
salmon, and fishing can sometimes be had by 
application in the proper quarters. Trout fishing 


is generally free, subject to the. permission of - 


riparian owners who, as is usual in Brittany, are 
numerous; so the best way to work up the neces- 
sary information is to take one of the villages 
as headquarters and bicycle around in search of 
likely waters. The river of Audierne—the 
Goayen—is a large stream with a run of sea 
trout in spring and very good brown trout higher 
up. Pont-Croix, where there is a station on the 
light railway from Douarnenez to Audierne, is at 
the head of the tide water, and would be a good 
headquarters, as one could then work up stream. 

The sardine fishery this season has been quite 


“a failure in Brittany, though the little pilchards 


have been coming in in enormous numbers to the 
coast of La Vendée, further to the southeast, 
but the fishermen of Douarnenez are not to be 
denied, and are putting out 400 boats at least on 
every night when the weather is at all possible, 
and counting themselves lucky if they return with 
a fare of 4,000 fish, which even at the extraordi- 


nary price now current—23 fr. a thousand—is . 


not remunerative when the heavy cost of the 
bait is taken into account. The tunny fishery, on 
the other hand, is doing bravely. A score of 
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boats came in one day with 7,000 fine fish among 
them, of which one boat scored 800. All these 
are caught with hook, line and rod, but the rod 
and line wou d certainly not answer to the speci- 
fications of the three-six club at Santa Catalina, 
for the line used is a very stout cord, and the 
rods weigh a good deal over six ounces—or six 
pounds for that matter. The tunnies seem to be 
the long-winged sort (Thynnus alalonga), or 
alaloncha, as the Basques call them; at least, so 
it seems to me, for the long, narrow pectorals 
reach to about the first finlet, and the size—from, 
say, thirty. to seventy pounds—is smaller than 
that of the common tunny or albacore. The 
boats are stout yawls of fifty tons or upward, 
with crews of about eight men, and they remain 
at sea for some days, most of the fishing being 
done off the capes and headlands in very rough 





TUNNY FISHING OFF THE BRITTANY COAST. 


water, and where a good deal of heavy-weather 
is liable to be encountered. They hail, as a rule, 
from the large islands, Belle Ile and Groix, but 
work from Douarnenez, where the packers have 
their establishments, and where there is safe 
shelter from the worst of the southwesterly gales. 


Newfoundland’s Banner Season. 


New York City, Nov. 30—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Here are a few notes made in New- 
foundland last summer as to what a salmon fish- 
erman saw himself, and what he hears from 
other brother anglers during a fishing trip in 
that most attractive island. 

I went as usual to the Grand Codroy in the 
early part of June and killed a few salmon 
weighing ten to twelve pounds. 

There a young. man and his wife, who had 
never fished for salmon, came in the river, they 
having heard while in Florida of the glorious 
sport of taking salmon on a fly. The first day 
they killed a salmon and two grilse. On return- 
ing to camp the next day the young man said he 
had on a large fish for fifty minutes, but lost 
him in bringing him to gaff. Shortly after that 
he hooked and saved another after a fine fight 
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for over an hour. He asked me if I thought it 


weighed sixteen pounds. Having no scales I 
made a rough guess of twenty pounds. On 
weighing the fish it proved to be a 23-pounder. 
He seemed to be much surprised at the weight, 
as he said the fish he lost, having him on the 
shore to the gaff where he could get a good view 
of him, was at least a third larger. The next 
day his wife killed eight small salmon. This 
was their first experience in handling a salmon 
rod. 

A short time after, while in my camp on the 
Overfall Pool, I saw another large fish taken 
by an unexperienced angler; his first season, 
also. He was using a medium weight trout rod 
when he struck a large fish. On the first run 
of the fish down the pool he put on a little too 
much power, and the rod broke short off at the 

ferrule of the second joint. He 

gave the rod to his guide who 
played the salmon from the butt 
and reel. while he held the tip in 
line of the fish. The guide played 
the fish for about thirty minutes, 
when my guide gaffed the fish for 
them. It weighed on my scales 

214%4 pounds, a beautiful fresh- 

run silver fish. 

I have met a number of men 
who have been fishing these 
waters for years that have never 
killed a twenty-pounder. This 
season seems to have been a ban- 
ner year for big fish. I have seen 

' weighed fish of 411%, 33%, 20, 

284, 24, 24, 23%4 and 21% pounds. 

You must remember this is not 

the Restigouche: or some of the 

rivers on the Gaspe coast where 
it is not an unusual thing to see 
salmon taken running from thirty 
to forty pounds without much 
comment upon its size, frequently 

costing the angler about $5 a 

pound, if he belongs to a se‘ect 

club or leases a part or whole 

fishing rights on a river. The 
Newfoundland rivers are open to all anglers 
after procuring a rod license of $10. The 
amounts collected go to the fish commission for 
payment of wardens on the rivers. This became 
a law for the first time last spring, and has 
proved of great benefit to the angler, most of 
the rivers having two fish wardens. 

As formerly, netting at the mouths of the 
rivers has been to a great extent stopped.: The 
Newfoundland Fish and Game Commission of 
St. Johns, deserves great praise in their endeavor 
to stop poaching and netting, and their plans 
should be carried out in the future in the same 
manner that they have started in this season. 
In a few years the river, as formerly, before the 
netter and poacher held their sway, will by pro- 
tection -be brought up to their full capacity. 

C. D’B. W. 


American Game Bird Shooting. 

GuNNERS, and outdoor men generally, will be 
interested in the announcement of the forth- 
coming book, “American Game Bird Shooting,” 
which is described on page 951.. The table of 
contents and list of illustrations printed in. this 
advertisement give a very clear idea of the wide 
range and high interest of the volume. 
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Five Foot Minnows vs. the Truth. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

You may think that the world of sport is in 
the expansive out of doors. Maybe, in New 
York. But come down en bas, a few hundred 
below, in the great Imperial and see how the 
fun transfers itself from the ditches of yellow 
waters to the hitches of yellow journalism. 

The Brawley News announced in triumph that 
the Imperial Valley region is a fisherman’s para- 
dise, and that sa’mon fishing in the Alamo and 
New rivers is better than it is in the streams 
of Canada or the lochs of Scotland, and local 
anglers are “burnishing up their rods and over- 
hauling tackle” to go after “thousands of game 
fighters” making their way up the rivers from 
Salton Sea. 

The unthinking Brawley man had no_ sooner 
announced his scoop than the Press man at El 
Centro got out his kit and went on a still-hunt. 
Hear him: 

“Lest some careless person violate the game 
law in their eagerness to capture these ‘game 
fighters,’ the News gravely informs the public 
that ‘net fishing for salmon on Saturday and 
Sunday is forbidden in this State.’ 

“The game fish filling the streams and ditches 
of Imperial Valley is the critter called ‘Colorado 
River salmon,’ and is about as much like a sal- 
mon as the stork called ‘Colorado turkey’ is like 
a real turkey, and as fit for food.” 

This pronunciamento is made cock sure. For 
why? "The Press man had hastily written to 
Dr. Jordan, of Stanford University, the highest 
authority on fish in the world, requesting infor- 
mation concerning the fish that Brawley anglers 
were said to be catching with salmon tackle, and 
elicited this reply: 

“Assuming that the ‘fish infesting the ditches 
in your valley is the fish known as ‘salmon’ at 
Yuma and other points on the Colorado, it is a 
member of the minnow or dace family (Cyprin- 
ide) and bears the scientific name Piychocheilus 
lucius. Although the jaws are wholly without 
teeth, it is a voracious fish and reaches a large 
size, four or five feet long in the Colorado. A 
closely related species occurs in the Sacramento 
River, and is known as ‘pike.’ It is as little re- 
lated to the pike as your fish is to the salmon.” 

Whereupon, having victoriously escaped with 
the Brawley man’s basket of “salmon,” the Press 
man flaps his wings and capercailzies as follows: 

“Now we may brag that in the Colorado River 
and Imperial Valley ditches, minnows grow to 
the enormous size of five feet in length and a 
hundred pounds in weight, which is growing 
some for a minnow.” 

Never mind about .the fish, the fishermen will 
attend to them; but now, honest, is it right for 
one sporting editor to put a crimp in another 
by writing to Jordan or anybody else on the side 
and giving another fellow’s fish story the lie? 

Fish stories are attackable only by something 
better and not by a general or specific denial. 

FRANCIS CLARKE. 





Salmon in November. 


St. Jouns, N. F., Dec. 1.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Here is an unprecedented happening 


in Newfoundland that will interest anglers. Re- 
cently we had an exhibition here which was a 
veritable eye-opener to the ordinary citizen, as the 
exhibits, both industrial and agricultural, were 
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pronounced by outside experts to equal anything 
in America. The game and fish commission had 
an exhibit of live trout, rainbow, loch leven and 
native, and they were a great attraction. There 
was also an exhibit of live salmon, and the game 
commission (as it is the close season) gave per- 
mission to Superintendent of Wardens Croke to 
procure some in Placentia. He was authorized 
to net them, but when he got to the Four Mile 
Pool in Placentia, he bent on a silver doctor and 
had a try. To his surprise the fish were raven- 
ous and took the fly more eagerly than in July. 
This as far as I know is unprecedented. He 
caught several fine fish and brought them to the 
exhibition. 

The last few days several hundred brace of 
beautiful partridge have been thrown over the 
wharves. They were killed in the outposts and 
shipped in barrels to the grocers in St. Johns. 

The weather has been wet and close, ‘so the 
birds heated and spoiled and had to be thrown 
away. Several tierces were ruined in this way. 
The game commission intends taking steps to 
stop this practice. 

I think we can safely promise anglers that 
next season the salmon will be more plentiful 
and larger than ever before. 

The commission will enforce more rigid pro- 
tection in the future. This year’s protection 
showed magnificent results in all the rivers. 
There is no reason why fish of forty or even 
fifty pounds would not be caught, as for the 
future they will get good chances to take to the 
W. J. CARROLL. 


rivers in season. 





THE TOP RAIL. 


MIcHIGAN is not alone in the setting of the 
fashions for the proper thing in clothing for the 
deer hunter. One of the Massachusetts papers, 
prior to the opening of the deer season there, 
published a list of “dont’s.” Here is one of 
them: 

“Don’t dress inconspicuously. 
red or other lurid colors.” 

Bright colors did not save a Michigan man 
who, clad in red and green, was recently killed. 
In addition to fiery raiment, the hunter might 
save himself, or at least attract attention in the 
woods by trundling a small gasolene motor along 
with lim or a wheelbarrow. Someone may yet 
advocate the coughing motorcycle as the proper 
mount for deerslayers, but a motor wheelbarrow 
should be more practicable, as the hunter could 
take his camp outfit along with him. Only a 
little ingenuity is required to connect the motor 
and the barrow wheel, thus leaving the steering 
only to the hunter, but supplying power as well 
as a noise like a freight train. 





Wear bright 


* * * 


There is nothing more useful at this season 
of the year than a little mercurial ointment, the 
best home remedy for all the ailments with 
which firearms are afflicted following their con- 
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sumption of nitro powders. I was out in the 
woods the other day in a wet snow storm, and 
in cleaning my gun that night, found my little 
box of the ill-smelling grease nearly exhausted. 
For obvious reasons I had long neglected to buy 
more, but next day I screwed up my courage and 
asked a drug clerk for two ounces. Just how 
much blue mass a ten-cent piece would buy | 
had forgotten, but he proffered one ounce in a 
tin box and asked if that would not be enough 
I wanted two, one to be carried in my gun case 
the other left at home, but did not explain, and 
the expression of pity and sympathy on the sales- 
man’s face as he wrapped up the two boxes was 
worthy of a better cause. 

Users of this grease should never fire a rifk 
with which it has been anointed until it has firs: 
been wiped out with a clean patch. The greas« 
is very heavy and tenacious, and neglect of this 
precaution may result in injury to the barrel. 
I always clean the barrel thoroughly, then wipe 
out with the ointment, and before shooting run 
a dry cloth through a couple of times. I have 
a target revolver which has been fired thousands 
of times with nitro powder during the past fif- 
teen years, but it has always been preserved with 
mercurial ointment, and has never had a speck 
of rust in it, although it has always been used 
around salt water. 


* * * 


“Where can I purchase cloth ‘No Shooting 
Allowed’ notices?” asked a landowner. 

“Nowhere, I hope,” was the reply. 

It seems that inquiries had been made at sev- 
eral gun stores. Imagine yourself asking at such 
a place for these things, when the sale of guns 
and ammunition is keeping every employee awake 
nights now, keeping stock on hand. This is like 
asking for prohibition literature in a drinking 
place. 

Since the shooting season opened I have seen 
enough boards bearing these objectionable legends 
to build a large house. One field so bare that 
a rabbit could not hide in it was protected by 
twelve signs, while another place was posted 
with notices printed in type so small that all I 
could make out from the road was “Warning” 
and “Ten do‘lars reward.” I am sure it referred 
to trespassing, but as I could not be certain 
without climbing over the fence for a closer in- 
spection, it might have announced the reward 
for any game that could be found on the place. 
I am going back some day to make sure. 

One thing I have noticed is that many of the 
best woodcock covers are not posted at all, while 
woods where a few squirrels and grouse may be 
seen in a day’s tramp are thickly dotted with 
signs. On one occasion I rode entirely around 
a promising bit of wooded hill country without 
finding a single place where I was free to enter, 
and yet there are men who shoot there regularly 
without interference and without asking permis- 


sion. 
*x* * * 


Tue old story of the dog that backed into a 
pond until only the tip of his nose was exposed, 
and then swam away, drowning all the fleas that 
had annoyed him, must take a back seat. A 
Chicago man says he rids his dog of fleas by 
using a vacuum cleaner, but then he may be an 
agent for one of these machines, making use of 
the statement as an argument in favor of his 
wares. Grizzty KING. 
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- Some News and a Little Gossip. 


Ir is not at all unlikely that the race for 
sailing boats‘ to Bermuda next season will be 
started from Boston. The start was made from 
Marblehead in 1908, when Dervish won the 
race, and since then the race has been handled 
by the Atlantic Y. C. and started from off Sea 
Gate. Eastern yachtsmen have always patron- 
ized this race well, and of the two starters last 
year one, the Shiyessa, was from Boston, and 
naturally eastern men think that it is their turn 
to manage the long distance event. The Boston 
Y. C. would like to have the race, and it might 
make the start from Boston instead of Hull or 
Marblehead. Thomas Fleming Day, who first 
promoted the race and who represents the 
Royal Bermuda Y. C. has been in conference 
with the Boston Y. C. officials and he favors 
some eastern port as the starting place next 
season. C. W. Chapin and T. W. Powell, mem- 
bers of the Boston Y. C., are to visit Bermuda 
shortly and talk things over with the yachtsmen 
there. It is understood that the Bermuda men 
are in favor of the race being started from 
Boston. 





The auxiliary three-masted schooner Visitor 
II., owned by W. Harry Brown, of Pittsburg, 
had the distinction of being the first pleasure 
craft to navigate the Panama Canal as far as 
is at present possible. The Visitor, with some 
friends of the owner, is cruising in the Gulf of 
Mexico and later is to visit the West Indies. 
On Nov. 23 the yacht went up the canal from 
Colon as far’ as the Gatun Lock and returned. 
In the party on board were Mr. Brown, Col. 
Goethals, William Diehl, formerly) Mayor of 
Pittsburg; Capt. Scott, Harry Paul, H. W. Wil- 
liams, D. Gillespie, C. W. Taylor, John Phillips, 
Congressman J. Barchfield, and some others. 





The first winter meeting of the Waterway 
League of New Jersey was held last week. 
After a brief preliminary session devoted to 
business, Capt. Howard Patterson made an ad- 
dress. Capt. Patterson is principal of the New 
York Nautical College and a former officer in 
the United States Navy, being an Annapolis 
graduate. His talk was intended as an intro- 
duction to a series of six lectures which the 
league will have during the winter, provided 
the members support them properly. Capt. 
Patterson talked of the compass and its history. 
He pointed out the distinction between the 
geographical pole of the earth and the mag- 
netic pole, the magnetic pole being at latitude 
70° N. and longitude 97° W. The variations of 
the compass needle when nearer or further from 
the line of no variation were explained and ac- 
counted for; and the differences between the 
three terms used—variation, deviation and local 
attraction—were made clear. Capt. Patterson’s 
address was full of telling side remarks, and at 
its close he was heartily applauded and given a 
rising vote of thanks. 

At the business session resolutions were 
adopted condemning the practice of bridge 
tenders in keeping the bridge draws closed for 
long periods, and the league was authorized to 
prosecute offenders. An informal report was 
submitted on the proposed sea level ship canal 
across the State from Raritan Bay to Borden- 
town. It was announced that the membership of 
the leagiie is now 221, and the members were 
urged to bring in new members in order that 
the power and influence of the league might 
be enhanced. 





The annual meeting and election of officers 
of the Brooklyn Y. C. wiil be held at the Hotel 
Knickerbocker next Wednesday. The ticket 
nominated is as follows: Commodore, ,William 


Randolph Hearst; Vice-Commodore, Alfred C. 
Soper, Rear-Commodore, Conrad V. Dykeman; 
Treasurer, Willard Graham; Secretary, John G, 
Faist; Measurer, Edson B. Schock; Trustees 
(for three years), William C. Towen, Daniel A. 
Hawkins, Charles I. McLaughlin; for one year, 
Frank A. Fox. Regatta Committee—Peter 
Bentley, Harvey B. Griffen, Daniel J. Toffey. 
Membership Committee—Curtis Bell, Remsen 
S. Mills, Edward J. Steiner. Nominating Com- 
mittee, William H. Fleming, Charles E. Sim- 
mons, William A. Kerr. 





A new one-design class has been organized 
by members of the American Y. C. The object 
of the class is to develop yachting and a fond- 
ness for racing among the junior members of 
the club and the sons of members and to pro- 
vide boats of a type which has been demon- 
strated seaworthy, safe and speedy. The new 
boats are very similar in model to the “bug” 
class of Manhasset Bay. They have been de- 
signed by William Gardner, and their dimen- 
sions are 2 feet 3 inches over all, 15 feet 3 inches 
on the waterline, 5 feet 7 inches beam and 3 
feet 4 inches draft. They will spread 260 square 
feet of canvas and cost $200 each. Twelve have 
already been ordered, and it is expected that 
the fleet will be much larger when the next 
sason opns. Some members of other clubs are 
thinking of purchasing boats, and if they do, 
some inter-club racing will be arranged. 
Stuyvesant Wainwright has organized the syndi- 
cate, and those who have already ordered boats 
are George D. Barron, John Hallett Clark, J. 
Temple Gwathmey, William Samuel Johnson, J. 
M. Macdouough, Mulford Martin, George 
Mercer, H. deB. Parsons, Dr. C. F. Wolff, Mrs. 
William G. Nichols and Stuyvesant Wainwright. 





B. B. Crowninshield has designea a one-de- 
sign class for the summer residents of Isleboro, 
Me., which boats will be similar in many ways 
to the Manchester and North Haven classes, al- 
though much improved. They are 25 feet over 
all and carry 311 square feet of canvas. They 
will be built this winter and next season sailed 
against the North Haven boats. Boston and New 
York men are prominent in establishing this 
new classe. 





Frederick T. Adams, formerly commodore of 
the Atlantic Y. C., and afterward of the Larch- 
mont Y. C., died last Saturday. He had been 
ill three weeks with pneumonia. It was Jargely 
through his efforts that the Atlantic Y. C. was 
able to move from Bay Ridge to Sea Gate, 
where it built its present home. Commodore 
Adams helped finance the scheme and carried 
it through to success. He was vice-commodore 
of the Atlantic Y. C..when Commodore George 
J. Gould was senior flag officer, and as the com- 
modore was abroad racing Vigilant, Vice-Com- 
modore Adams was acting commodore. When 


~Mr. Gould declined a renomination, Mr. Adams 


was chosen commodore and he worked hard in 
the club’s interests, and it was during his régime 
that ocean racing was revived, and which has 
since grown wonderfully in popularity. 

While the Atlantic fleet was at Shelter 
Island an ocean race was planned. The schoon- 
ers Sachem, Katrina, Coronet and Hildegarde 
started to sail to Sea Gate. When the four 
passed in by the Romer Beacon, a little over 
two minutes separated the first and last of the 
quartet, Katrina won and Sachem took second 
prize. Afterward Commodore Adams was 
chosen as senior flag officer of the Larchmont 
YC 

He first owned the sloop Espirito and after- 
ward the schooner Sachem, which had twice 
won a Goelet cup. Commodore Adams when a 


young man went to sea because he had a fond- ~ 


ness for the water. He shipped before the mast 
and rose to become first officer of a Pacific 
mail steamer. Then he returned to New York 
and established a brokerage business in which 
he was active until the time of his death. His 
father was a banker. 

He made an ideal commodore, and knowing 
thoroughly seamanship, had his yacht kept in 
the finest possible shape, and always well 
handled. Sachem was a favorite vessel with all 
yachtsmen. Her owner was a knightly enter- 
tainer. After Commodore Adams retired from 
office he sold the schooner and purchased a 
motor boat, which he named Sachem II. He 
used that vessel on the Hudson off Coxsackie, 
where he had an estate and laughingly used to 
tell his friends that he had become a farmer 
and raised the finest buckwheat in the country. 





Captain Thomas Bohlen, one of the best 
known of the Gloucester fisherman and who 
has also sailed yachts, died last week while on 
his way to Birchy Cove, Newfoundland. He 
was on the schooner Avalon with Capt. Whar- 
ton and was going to Birchy Cove for medical 
treatment. 

Capt. Bohlen had been ill for some time of 
kidney disease, but decided to go to Newfound- 
land this season, taking command of the 
schooner Constellation. 

His fame. was countrywide. He had been 
taken as the hero by many a novelist who 
sought to depict the Gloucester fishermgn 
master. He was born in Sweden about sixty 
years ago and when a young man came to this 
country. He had been bred to the sea and was 
familiar with the navigator’s calling. He be- 
came master of some of the finest clipper 
schooners and was most successful in landing 
remunerative fares. In the dead of winter in the 
teeth of a gale Capt. Bohlen would drive his 
craft for home to market in weather in which 
the average skipper would heave to. 

When the trans-Atlantic race for the Kaiser’s 
cup in 1905 was announced, Dr. Lewis A. Stim- 
son engaged Capt. Bohlen to fit out and sail 
his schooner Fleur de Lys. Capt. Bohlen 
rigged the yacht as the Gloucester fishermen 
are and he drove her across the Atlantic through 
gale after gale, and although Fleur de Lys did 
not win, she was credited with having made 
the best day’s run in the race. 





Isaac Stern, the New York merchant who 
died last Saturday,, was a member of the New 
York Y. C., and owned the steam yacht Vir- 
ginia, which was built from designs by the late 
George Watson. Mr. Stern made many long 
cruises in the Virginia and had often crossed 
the Atlantic. 





L. D. Huntington, Jr., for twenty years 
prominently identified with yachting as a de- 
signer and builder, has given up both entirely 
to enter partnership with Stanley M. Seaman, 
under the firm name of Seaman & Huntington, 
operating strictly a general yacht brokerage 
business with offices 220 Broadway, New York 
city. 


To Prevent Ships Rolling. 


A DEvicE exhibited before the annual con- 
gress of the German Marine Engineers’ Soci- 
ety in Berlin by Herr Frahm is intended to de- 
crease the rolling and pitching of ocean liners. 

The apparatus corisists of U-shaped tanks ex- 
tending through the hold of the vessel, which 
admit water, which rises and falls as the ship 
rolls, thus steadying her. Tests of this device 
made on two steamers plying between German 
ports and Buenos Ayres reduced their rolling 
from eleven to two degrees. 
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Lawley’s Yard to Move. 


LawLey’s yard at South Boston is to disap- 
pear and the big yacht and ship building plant 


will be set up at Neponset. This was rumored 
‘ some time ago, when George Lawley purchased 
land on the water front at Neponset. The 
South Boston yard had to go because of pro- 
jected improvements. The Boston Globe gives 
a short history of Lawley’s, which is the best 
known yacht yard in the country, and which will 
be read with interest by yachtsmen. 

George F. Lawley, the founder of the firm, 
who celebrated his 87th birthday last February, 
first began to build boats at Scituate in 1866, 
mostly small ones, and in 1874 the firm moved 
to South Boston, its first location being at the 
foot of Seventh street, and the next at the foot 
of O street, which, enlarged in 1903, is its 
present plant. 

Many famous yachts have been built. by the 
Lawleys, but it is hard to find any record of the 
yachts built by George Lawley while at Scituate, 
although the 30-foot sloop Bluebird, built in 
1872 for A. C. Wheelwright, was on the yacht- 
ing records not many years ago. 

Of the yachts built at South Boston while the 
yard was at the foot of Seventh street, the 
schooner Adrienne, designed {by George F. 
Lawley in 1879, of 50 feet over all, is probably 
the first of that rig built by the firm. Two 
sloops built in 1881 are stili in active use, the 
Nirvana and Thiam. The former is now ketch- 
rigged and has auxiliary power, while the latter 
is raced each season by her owner, Commodore 
Wilbert Soule, of the South Boston Y. C. 

Some of the better known boats built at the 
yard at the foot of O street, the present loca- 
tion, are. as follows: Schooner Harbinger in 
1884, sloop Nebula in 1885, steam yacht Herald 
in 1885, schooner Sachem in 1886, sloop Papoose 
and schooner Gundred in 1887, sloops Alga, 
Babboon and Chiquita, 40-footers; schooner 
Marguerite in 1888, schooner Merlin in 1889, 
sloops Camilla, Gladys, Hawk, Mildred and 
Saladin, all so-footers, the 40-foot sloop Gos- 
soon in 1890, the 46-foot sloops Barbara, Mine- 
ola, Alborak, Savonara and IIderim in 1891. In 
1893 steam yachts seemed to have the call, for 
four were built by the firm, ranging in size from 
the Aquilo of 103 feet in length to the Random, 
only 76 feet long. After that there was hardly 
a year in which some large steam yacht was not 
constructed, such as the Alcedo in 1895, the 
Iduna in 1896, the Courier in 1897, Kaleda in 
1898, four small ones in 1899, Valda in. 1900, 
Aquilo in 1901, Carmina in 1903, Anona in 1904, 
Cigarette in 1905, Ketoh in 1906, Halawa in 
1907 and Caroline in 1908. 

Two of the cup defenders which Edward Bur- 
gess designed, and which were managed by 
Charles Paine, were built by Lawley, the Puri- 
tan in 1885 and the Mayflower in 1886. The 
Burgess cup defender Volunteer, which was 
owned by Gen, Paine, was finished and rigged 
by Lawley, although the hull was built at Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Gen. Paine’s unsuccessful candidate for cup 
honors, Jubilee, designed by John Paine, was 
also built at South Boston, while the Crownin- 
shield 90-footer and the Independence, built for 
Thomas W. Lawson, were also constructed by 
Lawley. 

Of late years Lawley has built some of the 


best known of the larger schooners; in 1899 the’ 


Endymion and Latona were launched from the 
yard, and the former took part in the recent 
race across the Atlantic for the German Em- 
peror’s cup. The two-masted auxiliary schooner 
Idler, built-in 1901 for Henry T. Sloane, is one 
of the best known of the larger auxiliaries. 
Margaret, the. first Savarona, which won the 
Bermuda race in 1909, and then established a 
record for the course, was launched in 1903. In 
1905, two large schooners were built at the yard, 
Elmina and Invader; the former has since made 
a great record in racing. 

The summer of 1906 was a great year for 
schooners, for the winter before Lawley had 
under construction four yachts of ‘this rig, 
Dervish for Henry A. Morss, Savarona for C. 
Howard Clark, Jr., Shiyessa for Alfred Douglass 
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and Taormina for William E. Eaton. Since 
then only four large schooners have been built 
at South Boston, Alcyone and Ranger in 1907, 
Visitor II. in 1908 and Shiyessa IV. last winter. 

Visitor II., a three-masted auxiliary schooner, 
designed by Swasey, Raymond & Page, of Bos- 
ton, for W. Harry Brown, of Pittsburg, is the 
largest yacht ever built by Lawley. She is 197 
feet over all, 150 feet waterline. 

Since 1897, when the 50-foot power cruiser 
Frolic was built by Lawley, this end of the busi- 
ness has grown, until now it is probably the 
most important of all the yacht construction 
undertaken by the concern. Among those that 
are well known are: Stave Island, Glenda, 
Hupa, Tonopah, Elkhorn, Tringa, Faalua, 
Shada, Christina, Savallo, Viator, Dixie III., 
Monaloa, Taniwha, Topsy, Sea Duck, Eronel 
II., Fearless and Mystery. 

A couple of the torpedo boats, Blakley and 
DeLong, were launched from the yard in Igo1, 
and although this represents all the construc- 
tion of the firm for the U. S. Navy, there have 
been built at the yard a number of boats for 
both the State and city. The latest city boat 
being the George A. Hibbard, which was given 
her trial trip last week. 

Besides the larger sailing, steam and power 
yachts Lawley has built many a fast racing boat 
for the smaller classes, of which probably none 
ever made a better record than Sally VII. This 
25-foot cabin scow was designed by Fred D. 
Lawley, the son of George F. Lawley, who now 
does almost all the designing for the firm. 

Sally VII. was built in 1903 for the Massa- 
chusetts Bay 25-foot restricted class, and was 
owned and sailed by Lawrence F. Percival. 
She made a wondertul ‘record that year and 
practically was unbeatable. 

At present there is a very little new work 
under construction at Lawley’s, the Iselin 100- 
foot steel schooner in the steel shed, which will 
be launched Dec. 17, and an 80-foot power 
cruiser for a New York yachtsman in the 
wooden shed, being all the big work, although 
in the small boat shed there are building a num- 
ber of small power boats and tenders. 

The basin which has harbored many a well- 
known yacht. in winter is well filled this winter. 
Among the yachts in storage there are steam 
yachts Isis, Spalding Bros.; Peregrine, R. H. 
White; Helena, F. W. Ayer; Orca, S. W. Col- 
ton, Jr.; My Gypsy, Thomas W. Lawson; Jule, 
B. P. Cheney; Juanita, F. B. McQuesten, and 
Sabrina, George D. Loud; schooners Arbella, 
Washington B. Thomas; Taormina, William S. 
Eaton; Hope Leslie, Laurence Minot; Emerald, 
F. Lewis Clark; Loyal Vagrant, Harold 
Vanderbilt; Shiyessa VI., Alfred Douglass; 
Iris, Francis H. Whitehouse; Gundred, Ben- 
jamin Vaughn; Monataka, C. L. Eaton, and 
Charmer, Theophilus Parsons; sloops Eelin, 
Lindsley Loring; Athene, Theodore P. Burgess; 
Marigold, Frank Drake; Humma, Robert Treat 
Paine, and Alice, Charles K. Cummings; power 
boats Cristina, Frederick C. Fletcher; Elkhorn, 
George S. Draper; Shada, Alvin F. Sortwell 
estate; Bostonian, Thomas Cunningham, and 
Sea Duck, Charles H. Tyler; yawls Waytarer, 
Charles L. Harding, and Palatine, Charles H. 
Ledlie. 


Yacht Sales. 


Tue following yacht sales and charters are 
reported through the office of Seaman & Hunt- 
ington: 

The schooner yacht Shiyessa, sold for Mr. 
Demarest Lloyd, of Boston, Mass., to Mr. J. 
B. Morrell, of Northport, L. I., will be wintered 
in Boston and brought to home waters in the 
spring. She has raced considerably, finishing 
35m. behind Mr. Harold Vanderbilt’s Vagrant 
in last year’s New York-Bermuda race. Her 
owner expects to race her in Squadron races 
of the New York Y. C. 

Auxiliary yawl Albion, chartered for a short 
period for Mr. James Godfrey Wilson to Judge 
Hoyt, of New York. 

Gasolene cruising launch Diana, sold for Mr. 
Clendenin Eckert, of Stamford, Conn., to Mr. 
F. B. Van Doorn, of New York Athletic Club. 
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New owner has made extensive alterations. for 
a Southern cruise. 

Gasolene cruiser Idlesse, sold for Mr. G. A. 
Freeman, New York Y. C., to Mr. A. P. 
Lasher, New York city. New owner will use 
her in Maine waters. 

Mao II., sold for Mr. F. L. Hutton to Capt. 
I. J. Merrit, of this city. Capt. Merrit will use 
her for coast cruising. 

Gasolene launch “Ted” chartered for a short 
period to Mr. B, C. Day, of Chicago, III. 

Racing sloop Rosemary, sold for Mr. E. M. 
Lockwood, Bayshore, L. I., to Mr. Thomas 
Cushing, of Montreal, Canada. 

Speed launch Sagitta, sold to W. B. Benslow, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. New owner has shipped her 
to his winter home in New Smyrna, Fla. 

Gasolene cruiser Flowin, sold for Mr. E. D. 
Miner, of New York city, to a Philadelphia 
yachtsman. 

Gasolene launch Quest, sold for Mr. Wilson 
H. Tucker to Mr. S. C. Weston, Pa., for use 
on Long Island Sound. 

Sloop Dixie sold for.Com, M. W. Houck, 
New Rochelle Y. C., to Mr. F. A. Archibald 
for use on Long Island Sound. 

The same office reports advice from Mr. John 
D. Spreckels, of San Francisco, through whom 
he purchased the steam yacht Venetia, that that 
yacht has completed fitting out in New Or- 
leans and leaves within a few days for a cruise 
through the West Indies and South American 
waters, expecting to arrive in home port, San 
Francisco, during May, IgII. 


Naval Architects Officers. 


THE Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers, at their annual meeting recently, 
elected these officers: Vice-Presidents, for the 
term expiring Dec. 31, 1916, George W. Quin- 
tard, Quintard Ifon Works; Walter M. Mc- 
Farland, Babcock & Wilcox Company. Mem- 
bers of Council: For the term expiring Dec. 
31, 1913, W. I. Babcock, naval architect, 17 
State street, New York; W. F. Durand, pro- 
fessor mechanical engineering, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal.; Nathaniel G MHerreshoff, vice- 
president and general manager, Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Company, Bristol, R. I; H. IL 
Cone, engineer-in-chief, U. S. Navy; J. H. Lin- 
nard, naval constructor, -U. S. N., retired; W. 
A. Post, general manager, Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company. Associate 
Members of Council: For the term ending 
Dec. 31, 1913, W. H. Brownson, rear admiral, 
U. S. N., ‘retired; J. R. Andrews, president, 
Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Me. F. L. 
DuBosque, assistant engineer floating equip- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
was elected to succeed Horace See as member 
of Council. 

During the year about forty new members 
have joined the society, and twenty-one asso- 
ciate members were advanced to full member- 
ship. 


A New Salute. 


Tue Navy Department has prescribed a new 
salute to “colors” on board ships and at naval 
stations as follows: Instead of rolls on the 
drum and flourishes on the bugle, the band is 
to play at morning “colors” the Star Spangled 
Banner, at the beginning of which the ensign 
is to be started up and hoisted smartly to the 
peak or truck. All officers and men are to 
face the ensign and stand at attention. At the 
end of the air all officers and men will salute, 
thus ending the ceremony. 


American Game Bird Shooting. 


GuNNERS, and outdoor men generally, will be 
interested in the announcement of the forth- 
coming book, “American Game Bird Shooting,” 
which is described on page 951. The table of 
contents and list of illustrations printed in this 
advertisement give a very clear idea of the wide 
range and high interest of the volume. 
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Motor Boating. 


Challenger for Motor Trophy. 


Mackay. EpGar, who was last summer one 
‘of the challengers for the British International 
trophy, is to challenge again for a race for that 
prize, and the challenge will be made through 
the British Motor Y. C. as soon as the present 
deed of gift has been reframed. Mr. Edgar 
last year brought over the Maple Leaf, a fast 
craft fitted with a 400-horsepower motor. Un- 
fortunately, while being tried on the Sound, 
Maple Leaf was so severely strained that she 
was unable to start in the match race, and 
Pioneer and Dixie II. were the chief com- 
petitors. Mr, Edgar is now having a new craft 
built by Dixon Brothers and Hutchinson, at 
Southampton, about which the foreign papers 
devoted to the sport are saying great things. 
These papers may have ovetestimated the speed 
of that boat, but it would be foolish to belittle 
her now, and the news that the British are to 
make a more determined effort to recapture the 
trophy should spur the defenders on to build 
for the defense of the prize. 

The new craft is a hydroplane, which will 
have two motors of 400 horsepower each, which 
will drive twin screws. Each motor will have 
twelve cylinders. One motor is that used in 
Maple Leaf, and the second is a replica of that. 
A British writer in describing the new craft 
and its capabilities says: 

“The new craft will be similar to, but far 
more powerful and larger, than Sir John 
Thorneycroft’s wonderful hydroplane Miranda 
IV., and will be 40 feet long by 9 feet beam, 
with a displacement of nine tons. She will be a 
twin-screw boat fitted with two _ 12-cylinder 
motors, each of 400 horsepower. Miranda IV.’s 
weight was 2,400 pounds, length 26 feet, horse- 
power 120, and her best average official speed 
was 41 miles per hour; so, reckoning on a basis 
of horsepower per ton, the speed of the new 
boat should be no less than 62 miles per hour 
in, of course, calm water. This will be some 
speed, and as there is nothing at present in 
America to equal it, it will be necessary for the 
people at home to meet the challenger with a 
new boat of higher power.” 

The unlucky Pioneer had another narrow es- 
cape from total destruction, the third in its 
vicissitudinous career. Last summer it cap- 
sized at Cowes, almost drowning the Duke of 
Westminster, its owner; and caught fire in 
America during the racing. The day before 
yesterday, at East Cowes, the watchman saw 
flames emerging from near the petrol tank. 
With the aid of sand and water, the flames 
were speedily extinguished. Had another 
minute elapsed’ before the fire had been dis- 
covered, total destruction was inevitable, as there 
were about 40 gallons of the inflammable juice 


in its tank. 





American Power Boat Meeting. 


AT a special meeting of the American Power 
Boat Association held last week at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, a number of important changes were 
made in the rules that govern racing and cruis- 
ing boats. 

By unanimous vote of the club representa- 
tives present it was decided that hereafter all 
boats shall be weighed upon scales to be pro- 
vided at various coastwise and inland ports in- 
stead of being measured, as has been the cus- 
tom. Three limited classes were established. 
They are for boats 21 feet over all that must 
weigh 1,600 pounds; 26 feet over all, weighing 
2,100 pounds, and 32 feet over all, weighing 
2,900 pounds. There is also to be a restricted 
volume to the cylinders. 

AA racing »boats hereafter are to be weighed 
without the crew and 300 pounds added for the 
crew. All other boats are-to be measured with 
the crew on board. It was recommended that 
in the future all classes of racing boats shall be 
Started according to handicap, so that the spec- 
tators may know that the first boat at the finish 

_line is the winner in her class. The rule relat- 


~ cause but the action of the high sea. 


ing to equipment is amended to read: “One 
serviceable anchor and cable and such equip- 
ment of lights, whistles, bells, and fog horns 
as are required by law.” 

The racing status of the hydroplane was not 
taken up at the meeting, but it was the gen- 
eral feeling that there should be no restriction 
placed upon the high-speed boats used for in- 
ternational racing. According to the last re- 
port the association now has a membership of 
25,000, representing 106 clubs, and new clubs 
are coming in at the rate of one a week. 


Sparks. 


Many new yachts and yawls are having in- 
cluded in their specifications gasolene motors, 
both for auxiliary work and generating elec- 
tricity. A new schooner, now building by a 
prominent firm in South Boston, Mass., will be 
equipped with a 4-cylinder, 16-horsepower en- 
gine for use in driving the boat, and will also 
have a 32-horsepower motor to operate the 
generator for lighting the yacht by electricity. 
C. G. Washburn, of Worcester, Mass., who has 
a summer residence at Narragansett Pier, is 
having built a 26-foot waterline auxiliary yawl, 
similar in lines to the 25-foot yawl Inde- 
pendence, which was built in 1907, the only 
difference being that the new boat will be 
equipped with a gasolene motor, thus making 
the craft serviceable at all times and in all 
weathers. 





As an instance of the radical changes that 
may be made in the motor yachts of to-day, 
Miles L. Carter’s Yankee II., built last spring, 
will represent an entirely different type of boat 
when her alterations are completed. The motor 
will be placed forward instead of amidship, 
and the crew’s quarters will also be arranged 
at the forward end. Aft of the bridge deck will 
be built a trunk cabin, and this part of the 
boat will be devoted ‘entirely to the owner. 
The length of the boat has been increased 4 
feet, and in these improvements upon the origi- 
nal lines of Yankee II., Mr. Carter looks for- 
ward to many long and comfortable cruises 


next season. 





W. C. Rhodes, of Warwick, Conn., is having 
built a small power boat to be used as a tender 
to Warwick Neck’s one-design class. This 
class has been racing every Saturday and holi- 
day during the past season, and the motor boat 
which has been ordered is of considerable 
breadth with plenty of freeboard, and is very 
heavily constructed throughout in order to 
withstand the stormy weather which often séts 
in around that point. : 





Danish fishermen are gradually becoming 
converted to the virtues of the gasolene motor 
as against relying solely upon sails for their 
fishing boats. A letter, from Isafjord, Iceland, 
gives an account of three fishermen who re- 
cently made a trip of over 320 miles. on the 
Atlantic Ocean, passing through a continuous 
storm of 50 hours’ duration. The motor used 
was of American make and never failed for one 
moment during the entire trip. 

When about six miles from Ruik Harbor, the 
propeller blade broke without any apparent 

The en- 
gine, however, made the distance into Ruik 
Harbor with one propeller blade working, dur- 
ing a hurricane. After transacting his business, 
the Danish captain had the propeller repaired 
and slipped out to sea for the journey home 
despite the warnings of friends that the little 
boat could not possibly live in the storm that 
was running. The return trip, however, was 
made in the marvelous time of 27 hours, without 
any accident. It is stated in Reykjavik that 
this record can only be duplicated by a few of 
the largest steamers, and that no motor boat up 
to this time has ever approached this perform- 


ance, 





At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers, a 
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passed amending all deeds of gift covering 
championship trophies in the five different 
classes of speed boats and cruisers. Hereto- 
fore it has been stipulated that contests for 
these trophies be held on the Hudson River, 
and the amendment now includes the waters of 
Long Island Sound. This action was taken be- 
cause of conditions on the Hudson River dur- 
ing September last, at which time the course 
was so full of floating logs and debris, it was 
almost impossible for racing boats to avoid 
serious injury. It is quite possible that next 
year, if similar conditions obtain, the National 
Motor Boat Carnival will be held on Long 
Island Sound. 





Canoeing. 





Some Observations on the Art of 
Building a Yacht. 


“NATURE never makes a mistake in a me- 
chanical contrivance.” As this quotation is 
irom Hugh Miller, and as this paper has to 
refer in part to the study of ichthyology and 
hydromechanics, I must be particular in stating 
that it is not my intention to discuss these sub- 
jects as a trained scientist. I have no pre- 
tentions to being able to do more than to 
furnish observations and to record experiences 
which might lead to a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the matter with which I propose to deal. 

The object I have in view is to endeavor to 
explain what appears in nature to be the hydro- 
mechanical surface of least resistance, or, in 
other words, nature’s method of preventing the 
continuity of cohesion which exists in water 
from holding a moving body in check. That in 
one particular there is a more complete adapta- 
tion of the creature to its environment than has 
hitherto been recognized, my observations lead 
me to believe; but, so far as ichthyology is 
alluded to, I refer solely to the structural de- 
velopments which appear upon the cuticle 
coverings of marine fauna; and where hydro- 
mechanics are concerned, the reference is en- 
tirely confined to surface construction and not 
to the “solid” of least resistance. This sub- 
ject and the wave system have been so thor- 
oughly examined and explained by the late John 
Scott Russell that it is only necessary to quote 
him as an authority for the purpose of stating 
that he did not deal with surface construction 
further than incidentally to remark that in re- 
gard to the paradoxical laws which govern the 
movements of water, little was known on the 
subject. As a toiler of the sea, I have had the 
advantage of experiencing the far-reaching re- 
sults of what he has accomplished in regard to 
the solid of least resistance and the correctness 
of his theory in this particular; but before his 
experiments were made, marine architects be- 
lieved positively that vessels should not be con- 
structed with sharp wedge-shaped bows, ,but 
should be made to resemble the head and 
shoulders of a codfish. 

Water, however, is unlike those substances 
where the component parts are in a fixed posi- 
tion; being a fluid, it yields to pressure when 
separation is in process without becoming de- 
formed. This being the case, the law of ad- 
hesion and cohesion which exists in water 
comes into operation when a solid body is pro- 
pelled through it and holds it in check. This 
matter has already been thoroughly examined 
and explained by scientists, but I must here 
reier to it in order to call attention to one 
particular fact in connection with it which does 
not appear to have been observed or explained. 
To enable the reader to understand better what 
I wish to express, I shall put it in the form 
of a simile. When a nail 1s driven into wood, 
the smoother the nail is the less power it re- 
quires to drive it, but this principle will not 
apply to a solid body when it is.driven through 
water. It therefore becomes reasonable to sup- 
pose that the surface of the solid of least re- 
sistance must be of different construction in 
some particular when wood and water are 
separated. Nature, however, seems to have 
recognized this fact and to have provided for it 


by evolving for marine creatures a surface sys- 
tem which during movement prevents the par- 
ticles of water from adhering to them and co- 
hering to each other, for if it were otherwise 
their-locomotion would be retarded. As it 
may be assumed that under similar conditions 
an artificial surface would produce the same re- 
sults as a natural one when both were con- 
structed alike, I shall endeavor to describe the 
appearance of the natural surface, and also to 
offer an explanation in regard to the reason 
why nature has adopted a method which is con- 
trary. to that which is supposed to be correct. 
But before doing so I shall narrate an incident, 
the bona fides of which I can vouch for, and 
which is illustrative of the problem under con- 
sideration. 


A friend of mine who, being a great sports- 
man, was anxious to possess for shooting pur- 
poses the most perfect canoe that could be 
built, and knowing that the best lines of con- 
struction for combining lightness of draft, speed, 
and carrying capacity, were to be found by 
imitating the graceful form of an Indian birch- 
bark canoe, he had his made on that model. 
As it was constructed of thin cedar boards, he 
conceived the idea that he could greatly im- 
prove on birchbark by making the exterior 
much smoother than the bark, which is relative- 
ly rough and uneven compared to a surface 
which has been made smooth by polished 
varnish. He therefore put on several coats of 
copal varnish and polished it with pumicestone. 
But there never was a sportsman more disap- 
pointed with the results of an experiment than 
he was. The canoe was the slowest and most 
difficult to paddle that he had ever been in. It 
dragged so much water that it tired him out. 
He then became impressed with the idea that 
water had a magnetic attraction for copal 
varnish, and, acting on this absurd notion, he 
had the varnish carefully scraped off and sub- 


stituted for it a coating of common rough paint. 


The result was a great success, for the canoe 
fulfilled all his expectations and he became con- 
vinced that the magnetic attraction theory was 
a correct solution of the problem. Now, to a 
mere novice in the study of natural history the 
idea suggests itself that, if my friend had, in the 
first instance, imprinted on the wood of his 
canoe a pattern like the shagreen of a shark’s 
skin or one resembling the “rough bossed” 
covering which appears on the costal epidermis 
of an alligator and had varnished over it, he 
would have made a more natural surface and 
also one which, if the paint was better than the 
polished varnish, would have given better re- 
sults than either. But here we have to face a 
paradox which becomes the more perplexing 
when we take into consideration the fact that 
what is called the shagreen roughness of the 
shark’s skin is in reality the most even part of 
the covering; for, besides this dermal deficiency 
of evenness, we find other formations in the 
shape of papillz and ossified scutes. It goes 
without saying that, if an orthodox mechanical 


engineer were to notice on the smooth sides 


of a yacht a pattern showing a surface similar 
to those referred to, he would state positively 
that the yacht could never win a race, and yet 
the shark is a fish or mammal of remarkable 
speed, notwithstanding these apparent obstruc- 
tions to rapid movement, and being a pelagic 
traveler would require a surface which would 
not impede the power of propulsion. The 
shark, however, is only one instance of many 
others where dermal developments are to be 
found and where they are accompanied by great 
rapidity of locomotion. It so frequently oc- 
curs in the species of other genera that struc- 
tural design of surface and speed are combined, 
that it is reasonable to suppose there is rela- 
tion between them. It could not, however, be 
expected that structural design of surface would 
insure great speed where the bodily formation 
is not adapted for separating the water. The 
turtle genus, for instance, are remarkable for 
two things: the structural designs which appear 
on their armored coverings, and the fact that 
they can paddle themselves so rapidly through 
the water though they are ill adapted for: divid- 
ing it. 


On the other hand, the ganoids show cuticle 
structures which are equally as prominent, and 
they possess extraordinary speed, that of the 
garpike having been described by naturalists as 
unsurpassed. This genus, being partly reptilian, 
are also protected by armor, but the patterns 
of the cuirass vary in form on the different 
species, as they do on the turtle family. But 
though these structural developments differ in 
pattern they agree in one particular—they are 
all smooth, but not even; and as this feature of 
smooth unevenness appears in the species of 
other genera where there is no armored covering, 
the inference would be that an object was to be 
gained by the adoption of a contrivance. I 
need not here refer to those instances where 
there is no sculptured design of surface. I shall 
do so elsewhere. It may, however, be remarked 
that in such cases the power of sustaining’ rapid 
movement is not so great as it is where we find 
cuticle development, and where there is armored 
covering like the slated roof pattern of some 
ganoids there could not be an exudation of 
slimy matter. 

The turtle family show an uneven surface in 
some species by the individual convexity of the 
shields; in others the shields are imbricate; still 
others have the “rough bossed” skin with 
vertebral shields which are convex. ‘The 
ganoids show the same system. In some 
species the scales are rhomboidal; in others 
the plates are imbricate and sufficiently thick 
to produce unevenness where they overlap; still 
others have “longitudinal rows of bony scutes,”* 
some of which extend from the head to the 
caudal fin, the intervening spaces being what 
has been called rough. Naturalists in using the 
phrase “rough bossed” and the word “rough” as 
descriptive of the cuticle coverings of marine 
fauna have, I believe, done so more to desig- 
nate a pattern than to convey the idea that 
there is such a thing as a rough covering, if we 
accept the meaning of the word rough in its 
ordinary sense. 

Two instances where the word rough has 
been applied to these coverings will’ enable the 
reader to appreciate the point I wish to make. 
The swordfish and the dogfish are included in 
this classification, and they represent two 
species which are the fastest swimming fish we 
know of. The covering. of the latter appears 
to be very rough to any- one who fs not look- 
ing for evidence in support of a general prin- 
ciple. But if we examine the skin carefully we 
find it represents a pattern of unevenness which 
shows on it’no sharp edges which would drag 
the water. The unevenness, however, is so ap- 
parent that it requires no magnifying lense to 
observe it, and it has come into special use 
for covering the handles of swords, in order 
to give a firm grip to the palm of the hand. 
Strange to say, the speed ot this species of 
shark is so phenomenal that a Nova Scotia 
fisherman will tell you that a dogfish can go 
through the strongest net with as much ease 
as a cannon ball can be fired through a barn 
door. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


1This allusion is to the sturgeon, one of the fastest of 
the ganoids, 
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City, will be held onsDec. 18. All shooters are welcome Marine and Field Club. 1 ace : = H Heatley ......--- nee 
to participate. Bato Beacu, L. I., Dec. 3.—A strong, cold wind i : 
R blew across the Bay, chilling the shooters quickly when Sauer gun, 25 targets, peatione:. : - 
7 : . : exposed on the firing points. Scores ruled low as a Dr _ Cooper .......-. 0 24 E Williams ......... 3 23 
Lester S. German was high professional at the Cecil - consequence. J. H. Emmanuel scored a leg on the y aoe Sewanee 1 2 BL, Spotts......... 0 24 
county tournament, Rising Sun, Md., Nov. 30 and Dec. December cup with 43-out of 50, 6 being a “ {, ee eae 3. = £ é aoe ma caaiace ; 18 
1, with 281 out of 310. H. S. Welles was second with y FSoscmeey on ine gsm "Bayne eens 12 83 T Lenane sce 8 2) H Heatley ..c.-. 7 2 
276. F. W. Ewing was high amateur with 260. A high CM Camp.......... 6 FR Towne. ..00550: 12 30 G Corbett......... 021 J R Collins......... 4 24 
wind with 55yd. targéts made difficult shooting. EGS CRAG Sicsences 8 35 - ; ‘Harrison ........ 3 2 ww E Bemis......... 4 24 
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Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8.—The opening shoot of the 
League for 1910-11 was a matter of much interest. There 
were 115 contestants—59 at Edge Hill and 56 at Haddon- 
field. The weather was favorable for good scores. Chas. 
Mink made high individual score, 48, while Ringeold. 
Johnson, Slear and Watson made 47 at Edge Hill. At 
Haddonfield, Cotting was high with 47. The standing of 
the clubs now is as follows: 

Targets 
Points. Broken. 
3 452 


SRI 52a w use eipsleesebiah hayes asks be<cceve 

Gp TMNP oh cuanbaubeapeWeeccesn esse covene 3 430 

EM CRINEE: .b0 Mate cg te ne bniiviet tt wsioccwews seo 2 430 

RIAL wick aa ciap keneb es os Avs n'o0s oxeievne 2 411 

DUCA OW SMOTMIOR | cy cnidws 26 o0:0000 0050 seeces he. 
At Haddonfield, the home club, the S. S. Whites and 


Meadow Springs contested. The scores follow: 









S. S. White. Haddonfield. 
Sidebotham ........ 45 F Holloway ...... - 45 
COMing <..000s ae ceeer er Tomlinson ....... - 45 
MCKCON: 2 cicsyecve 45 WOMGRR—. occcstvesse 44 
PEO. as eeesh basses 44 be ee 43 
Ponte ox. .ccsees 43 NEE 6. <<a vineo’ 42 
Oe eee 43 C Holloway ....... 40 
CSRIRER moc cecee cece’ 42 G Bergen ......+0- 40 
Se Ee 41 Tompkins 
ee errr 41 Dungan 
ROWIRGOR co .s.cc0.00 389—430 Bennett 

Meadow Serings. 
Pierce ......- . A4 Jarren 
Sloan ... 43 Hillpot 
Wiley ... 43 Lindeman 
Clegg ... ae Turner .... 
PN onic cance séencee 41 Emerson 


Scores made by gunners who failed to make their re- 
spective teams: 










Haddonfield. 
IRE aos tinkescsnss4onan 47 K Pearock. ....; news em ee 
Lawrence ... cont ae PORE is b.ass0e5Ss waahiw 31 
| eee oa ae Lichtenstein ... oes ae 
Pedloe ; -- 8- S Bergen ....... 28 
TOMER oivecccacene << - Manning basta 
G Holloway .... -- & 6 en oeeselpes - 2 
W Holloway ......... 35 e 

Meadow Springs. 

BENGE s scssscenensee es 36 Gideon 
RO isc nwsicsen oe Searfoss 
M George . 33 Roe .... 
Moore ..... 33 Webb .. 

S. S.. Whites. 
rrr in ae MET so kccictaccosee -. 34 
MOE Siiu. ccattiuanee on 35 


At Edge Hill, the Highlands and South End Gun 
Club of Camden competed. Scores: 


F Highland. South End. 
re 48 MOE 43.0nhine bs ae tni 47 
BINGPON ..06000500 47 WINE (s ciicetccw can 47 
W Johnson ........ 47 W Pechman ....... 45 
Anderson sonenbves 46 E Radcliffe ........ 43 
SRE 26 Svs capepaeicn 46 oo eee 43 
ID os cwadaenvon 45 ees 44 
DMASCT:.-.occcncssee 45 ACIOTS oscccveces 41 
4 S Swartz........ 43 Repoir ....., yoeeceee 41 
MN Ss aces cane 43 ee 40 
ee ae 42—452 PICTEIOEN: oe <énc sees 39—430 


Scores made by gunners who failed to make their re- 
spective teams: 





Highland. 
PEMEUER: 00s cossesveboses 38 TIE oc weevitbupaus 35 
RE sso nunc cdewccwies 33 PRN. Sn Scewcnttesnap 31 
a 41 ROWE. co occccesdeseesee 33 
BONER LT .5 sins os cic e'upn Seite 35 OEY. seecdunvagerasstane 39 
SUMNER piscoecccseowesue 47 Ree ee USE sin vss sie wine ese 37 
CAE Rites capenscskavek 20 NE ae mn aos nakingated 38 
eae: 34 Pe SE l teeue tunes 21 
PE Ss non eces cate od 42 
South End. 

WE ROEOR. 056 .0scncee 36 SE CRUIRBNT ox secs es 34 
AG Soisman.......... 38 SN de ctv da ap wkbuleg is 36 
H Ejisenhaur ......... 33 DOOMBRETY | Si. dee cccces 37 
SNE aa o sn ecc0nens 36 MINE ioe cine ccvece 35 
W Wakeman ......... 37 IIE © acs doawecuaee 36 
2 are eee - 16 eA pinch seNobules 38 
ee a oo oe eet RED ost ons esaelnia 33 
ae I Sc dow canenbsc 36 Horner ...... 30 
REE Sok ses esten cy tenes 35 TORO ooo cinicabnswieks 33 
COOK isxckes cGabebaka swe 38 





New Yerk Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Dec. 8.—There was a good 
attendance of shooters at the New York Athletic fab 
shoot to-day. The weather was cold and windy. The 
star performance of the day was the straight run of 101 
made by George J. Corbett. He was the winner of the 
tournament cup. G. M. Thomson scored a leg on the 
December cup and won a club special. Dr, Thielman 
scored a leg on the Haslin cup. In an event at 10 pair, 
W. J. Simpson and Dr. Culver,tied on 14. Scores: 


Haslin Cup, 25 targets, handicap: 





, T. B.S. 
Dr Thielman . 2 2 Dr Culver <.....¢ a 
Corbett.. 2 25 eS eee 
G Abbott 4 2 W B Ogden 3 22 
Dr De Wolfe 3 2 G Lembeck 2 22 
G W Kuchler 2 25 E H Huggins 5 2 
G M Thomson...... 2 25 ME ROPE on ni ccessics 5 19 
O C Grinnell, Jr.... 1 24 R_ Robinson...... 4 18 
{ G Batterson...... “ 24 G McLemore....... oi@ 
V J Simpson....... 3 2 
Shoot-off, 25 targets, handicap: 
Dr Thielman ...... . 2 r De Wolfe..... a) ee 
Corbett........ 2 2 G W Kuchler....... 2 2% 
G Abbott........ - £3 G M Thomson...... 2 23 
Second shoot-off, same conditions: 
Dr Thielman ...... - 224 G H Abbott....... - 4 22 


G J Corbett........ 2 2 














FOREST AND STREAM. 


December cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
25 ic Grinnell, Jrics 















W J Simpson....... 3 Oo 1°23 
Dr Thielman ....... 2 25 Morrison ........ - 2B 
Wi TE QMeR eiccasn 3, 25 M Huggins ...... 5 23 
G Corbett.....0.. 2 25 G M Thomson...... 2 23 
G ABO cccions 4 25 JM Sens setomie 5 22 
G Lembeck ........ 2 25 G McLemore ...... 0 20 

G_Batterson...... 2 24 P R Robinson ..... 4 20 
Pn Ger sc ch ocaees 0 24 G W Kuchler..... ver ND 
Dr De Wolfe........ 3 24 i 

Shoot-off, 25 targets, handicap: 
W J Simpson....... 3 25 G i Corbett. - 20m8 
Dr_ Thielman ooo pn ae G Abbott. 4 22 
G Lembeck.........: 2 24 W B Ogden........ 3 19 

Club special, 25 targets, handicap: 
W Simpson....... 3 25 G M Thomson...... 2 23 
Dr De Wolfe........ 3 25 JT Morrison .:....200 2 22 
GW Kuchler....... 2 2 G H Abbott........ - 4 22 
O C Grinnell, Jr... 1 24 P R Robinson...... 4 19 
Dr Thielman ...... 2 24 G McLemore ...... 0 19 
G Lembeck ........ - 2 24 W B Ogden......... 3 19 
J G Batterson....... 2 23 E N Huggins....... 5 18 
26 MCMIPET Sane sevces 0 23 J ME Jenene. oc cces 17 
iS 3 Corbett, ..c<sss - 2 23 

Shoot-off, 25 targets, handicap: 
W J Simpson....... 0 25 G W. Kuchler.......-2 2 
Dr De Wolfe...... - 3.24 

Tournament cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
Cy Simpson....... 0 25 G M Thomson. - 224 
GT COtbeececsscs 0 25 W B Ogden.... - 3-3 
J G Batterson...... 2 25 G W Kuchler.. - 2 23 
Dr Thielman ....... 22% -E'N Huggins....... 5-2 
G H Abbott........ 4 25 DP bet sess - & 22 
G Lembeck ..0..2%s 2°25 O C Grinnell, Jr... 1 22 
T. Morrison: ......... 2 24 P R Robinson...... 4 22 
Te MUEY cc caee sce 0 24 G McLemore ......- 0 19 
Dr De Wolfe ....... 3 24 

Shoot-off, 25 targets, handicap: ; 
G:F Corbett......5.< 0 2 W J Simpson....... 0 23 

Tournament cup, challenge round, 25 targets: 
G J: Corbett..i.5.. 0 25 G M Thomson......-2 21 

Trophy shoot; 25 targets, handicap: 

Morrison ......... 2 24 G H Abbott........ 4 20 

RO ESEINEE cbc anwsie’s 0 24 E N Huggins....... 5 19 
O C Grinnell, Jr.... 1 21 Dr Thielman ...... 2 19 
W J Simpson...... 1 21 G McLemore ....... 0 18 
Dr De Wolfe....... 3 21 FT PEON ia dccecess 5 16 

Special shoot, 10 pair doubles: 
Ww 5 Simpson......... «3 Dr’ De “Wolfe. <...c.65: 8 
SOR; SOMOS cas cach anne alan G Hl -AbDBOtE....cccocss 6 
O C Grinnell, Jr...... 12 G W Kuchler......... 6 
J VREUREEINMR. 5c ccace unas 12 G Lembeck ...... csekan ee 
G M Thomson...... a 

Scratch shoot, 25 targets: 
G Corbett ....0.0. oe sek G H Abbott... 19 
b forrison 20 Dr_ Thielman por as 

r Culver .. 20 u M Jones..... a 
J G Batterso 19 4 Simpson.......... 18 
W B Ogden..... psa we Grinnell, Jr...... 17 


Hudsen Gun Club. 


Jersry City, N. J., Dec. 4.—Appended are the scores 
made this morning at the Hudson Gun Club grounds 
by the sixteen shooters who attended the club shoot. 
The best scores of the day were made by Schortey, with 
90 per cent.; Engle with 84, and Bill O’Brien with 80. 

Our next shoot wi!l be held on Dec. 18, and all shoot- 
ers who like clay bird shooting are welcome to spend the 
morning with us. 


. Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 
schortey .....5...<. ile gctecee sucweweened 22 23 22 23 23 
BME Nv chustia hs saSsnghesiccs Sieidaeseeee oe 21 23 24 16 21 
MY REMESE > 56s basta sayasolevans miewaelee 24 18 18 20... 
bi REDE wsvsiineecdesicesbvesecessecosbagees 17.14 15 21 
SUNIL) sade vatebonvenvak dukiecbebedbes 19 18 20 12 
Raymond -5... ..s«cee< daienntipniss dasaanaee 15 16 17 2 
DUAL”. (> nese anno sae Sareceseesn cues aes be 17:18-18 18 .. 
MME che nccavntadadae silanes anes was: coe 8 10 13 15 . 
SO PEON sab ceeneccungeaess sapaiekaies 9: ES | B20: oe 
WOM DAMPING 555 vo cscauscsesdensoneaee o* de> Se ae 8 56 
TENORS S cas ecesee gab wcewtcexwans Vanecbmenkien ee te Se 
ME cic caiteanbecseceaewerteas meee 38°16... 3P.. 
WOME “.ccockskhecetesbaesasslvuesss seve -- 16 16 
WGHIDES [i0cscnsece shessabwadkaesneeneee ’ yer 

WUT. axhosdanessneechasactbersectas ones . ~. AO*as 
PREG si cecinninseswianenavssaekenotees : 16 21 19 


T. H. K., Sec’y. 





Bergen Beach Gun Club. 


Bercen Beacu, L. 1. Dec. 8.—The strong, cold wind 
swept with much force across the meadows, with the 
result that some very good scores and some very poor 
ones were in evidence. Each event was at 25 targets. 
There were 19 contestants. Scores: 









Dr Griffith ... 12 17 20 18 14 
ERS. 505 16 12 11 11 10 
C_ Silkworth 15 18 19 23 20 
J Voorhees .. 13 19 19 20 22 
H D Bergen .. 21 21 19 19 21 
S Simonson .. Buea BB 
ee -- 16 23 20 20 22 
W L Skidmore ... oo Oe ae 1 Se 
H W Dryer ....... -- 18 21 20 19 16 
PE consescuscuwencas oho taden sense 18 22 21 20 .. 

MITE 90 usenas mavens yecceeas eens é1F ae 
21 19 20 20. 

21 23 20 .21 
; 18 16 19 19... 
Te DOMENOR ocuvaveccsoashs eeeeteaeseves 33: OS. 
BE UR EENOID. cide cede seein sina peecudes% sie pe ek eee os 
SE IE ada occecech¥cncrevetesevouds BB ae PER So ice 
WU SUMMER. wets sncdicaskt sroansanvasses $e 0s. Fae ten hes 


The Forgst anp STrEAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 


regularly. 
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Crescent Athletic Club. 


Brooktyn, L. I., Dec. 3.—A cold north wind added 
nothing to the comfort of the shooters, although it ap- 
parently had little effect on good scoring, In view of 
the forthcoming series of contests at doubles with Yale, 


: Harvard, Princeton, New York Athletic Club and the 


Larchmont Yacht Club, of which a valuable gun is the 
prize, an event at 10 pair was shot, to develop a team of 
experts in this style of shooting. The veteran George 
H. Piercy proved to be the winner at doubles. For the 
J. F. James trophy F. S. Hyatt, W. Woodcock, 
G. W. Felix, J. TL. Vanderveer, F. B. Stephenson and 
George W. Meeker tied on 24 out of a possible 25 
targets. In the shoot-off the first three named tied 
again, the final winner being F. S. Hyatt. Ties were in 
several of the other events, and in almost every case the 
shoot-off was close. : 

The best scratch work was done by M, Stiner, who 
made two full scores. The good work of Mr. Stiner won 
only one prize, the weekly leg on the Stake trophy 
With his partner, C. R. James, he scored a win on the 
team prize. James did well, winning two trophy shoots 
and was high gun in the first shoot for the December 
cup. J. F. James also did well, as did George W. 
Brower. The scores: 


























t, 25 targets, handicap: 
Trophy shoo ares p H.T. 
C ® 1 21 
rs 4 21 
GH - 4 21 
M Stiner_.. 3 15 
2 A R Elliott 0 9 
B Stephenson 
take trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
MStiner — ned oe G R Meeker...-...-- 3 28 
J F James.. 25 *J A R Elliott....... 0 2 
F B Stephenson 0 24 W Felix.......-- 2 20 
C R James...... 3 24 R E Fox, Jr........ 4 19 
J H Vandervee: 1 2 C H Pulis..:....... 3-17 
G H Piercy... 0 23 H W Woodcock.... 2 14 
F S Hyatt...... 4 23 Dr C L Atkinson... 0 12 
December cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
CR Fenton incrtseate 3 Sa *J A KR Elliott...... 0 20 
M. Séimer scccoccosee tL TF JONERS. 522.650 3 19 
GW Pee jv .c.cccece 3 am i et | See 3 19 
J H Vanderveer.... 1 22 H W Woodcock 2 19 
G H Piercy......... 0 21 FS EES wis ate dois 18 
G Browet sescacsees 8 aL G R Meeker........ 3 16 
F B Stephenson..... 0 20 J P Fairchild....... 2 16 
Rm Tl POR Beiescces<e 20 Dr C L Atkinson... 0 8 

Team race, 25 targets, handicap 
| ee Sees 0% F B Stephenson 0 20 
ey gems 3 2446 J F_ James....... 3 19—39 
J P Fairchild... 3 20 CH Pulis,..3... 3 1 
‘G Brower ...... 3 19—39 GW Felix....... 2 19—38 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 

CR ce Spas exe 3 24 J F Tames ines saéwees 3 1 
ey A R Elliott...... 0 ‘23 GW Felix.. 2 19 
a H Piercy........ 0 23 G Brower .... 8 19 
M Stimer .v....ccce- 0 22 oe Ey 4 16 
G R Meeker......... 3 21 J H Vanderveer.... 1 17 
F B Stephenson.... 0 20 Los secgseesece ein 
H W Woodcock.... 2 20 Dr C Atkinson... 0 12 
J P Fairchild....... 2 20 ES Eiyatt....5.2.0- 4 12 

Lockwood cup, 25 targets, handicap: 

F eee haa 8 25 GH Piercy husmacea 0 21 
ht StGP oc cc cecsave 0 25 G R Meeker......... 8 21 
F B Stephenson.... 0 24 H W_Woodcock.... 2 21 
R E Fox, Jr........ 4 24 CH Pulis.......... ae 
G W Felix........0. 2 2 J P Fairchild....... 8 19 
CR Tames. ciccecen, 8 2 G W Brower........ 3 18 
*J AR Eliott...... 0 23 F S Hyatt........... 4, 1i 

H Vanderveer.... 1 21 Dr C Atkinson... 0 12 

Shoot-off, 25 targets, handicap: 
z= an 3 25 BE Stee ccc cciccsas - 22 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: B 
G W Bravietscckeics 3. 25 Dr C L Atkinson... 6 20 
a Ree ree ccee 8 23) GR Meeker........ . 8 2 
H W Woodcock.... 2 22 RE Fox, Jr........ 4 18 
J P Fairchild....... 2 22 CH Pulis 3 17 
CW Peis2. 4.2003) 2 A 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: handicap: 

JF toaes fuvadaaue 25 H_W_ Woodcock.... 2 22 
G E ‘Brower ....... 3 25 J P Fairchild..... cet ee 
F B Stephenson.... 0 24 GH Piercy ..... ee 
C.R James..... Re fe *J A R Elliott..... 0 22 
a Vanderveer..... 1 23 r C L Atkinson... 6 20 

ee ae G R Meeker........ 3 20 
E a rpices sh comes: yan R.E Fox, Jr....... 4 38 
C A Lockwood...... 23 CH Palig....sceses ove Wi 
F S Hyatt.......... 4 2 . 

Shoot-off, 25 targets, handicap: 

G E Brower ........ 3 24 ) FB James... icavenes 8 21 

Special shoot, 10 pair doubles, scratch: 

GH Piercy...... obit. am F B Stephenson....... 8 
a A-R Biliott..0<scoce, 18 G R Meeker..... eecise tS 

R James..... paweecs am ee OE eG ncockeved 0 
FS r OBOE cc cccceces, <4 
VP 9 CA Lockwood..... stan SD 

. F. James trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 

re at a et 
BS Heatt....:.. cosve 4-24 J F James 0 21 
H W Woodcock..... 2 24 G E Brower 3 21 
G W_ Felix......0.. 2 24 Dr C L Atkinson... 0 20 
oo Vanderveer.... 1 24 R E Fox ... 4 20 

B Stephenson.... 0 24 1 Fairchild am 
G R Meeker........ 3 24 Stiner ..... - 0 19 
GH Pi 0. 22 Cee Ds coceeseeae oe 
e 8 2 *J AR Elliott...... 0 16 
E OE dvcabaceesoe, 3. ee . 

Shoot-off, 25 targets, naeiionp: ; 
TE OS er W Meceker....... 3 24 
H W Woodcock..... 2 25 H Vanderveer..... 1 22 
G W Felix.......... 2 2 B Stephenson.... 0 22 

Shoot-off, 25 targets: ‘ 

PE ee ee G W Felix........4 2 21 
H W Woodcock.... 2 23 


*Guest. 


a a er 
~ 


a —— 
man 


HA Oy ~ 
us eat) 


bo 


mame 
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Cecil County Tournament. 


Risinc Sun, Md., Dec. 1.—The tenth annual Cecil 

»unty tournament, held here under the auspices of the 
‘ising Sun Gun Club yesterday and to-day, was a com- 
lete success notwithstanding the very hard shooting 
nd threatening weather. e wind blew a gale the 
‘irst day, and while not quite so hard the second, it kept 
he targets dodging and the scores down. The targets 

ere thrown 55yds., which, coupled with the wind, made 
he boys guess, and straight scores were ee 

German was high gun with 281 out of 315. elles 
second with 276, and Worthington, who ran the shoot, 
third with 271. 

Of the amateurs, Ewing showed up in front with 260. 
\lexander was second with 259, and Williams third with 
255. Gifford and Anderson tied for fourth with 253. 

The Cecil county a was won by C. O. 
Williams with 46 out of 50, and Jim McCush was the 
runner-up with 44. Be it known that Jim is just recov- 
ering from a broken elbow, and cannot get his arm up 
tom e gun, yet his score in this event is really remark- 
able. 

In the merchandise race Joe Gifford walked off with 
the top prize, a handsome Set of track. harness, with 44 
cut of 50, from 18yds. 

In the 100-bird race the first day, for a hammerless 
shotgun, Ewing with 87, led the field. 

Twenty-eight shooters participated in the shoot, and 
as this is the tenth annual and there has never been a 
year missed since the shoot was first started in 1901, the 
club feels rather proud of their record. The Highland 
Gun Club, of Philadelphia, was to have been here the 
first day to shoot a team race, but as only five of them 
showed up, it was decided to postpone the match until 
some future date ® 
The scores: 





First Day. Second Day. 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
H E Perey.. 175 94 aan en 
H_ Alexander. a: 147 140 112 
] W Bees cesicc sas cpveoe 175 147 140 113 
J Hl AMMets08s esse ccs cigs 175 136 140 117 
J A Hartenstine........... 175 118 140 99 
N° Pevesksececstecencss 175 131 was acu 
H BeGme > fecdectnescsccen 175 79 PY wen 
L Fae en caress cotan’ 175 124 140 111 
J SGA os ccc deseceentce 175 140 140 113 
C © WitSscecccccseces 175 136 140 119 
3 a ee ee 175 119 140 102 
C RTs ce dgccctnnste 175 122 140 92 
a ea eee 100 77 we me 
Jas MeO@wih  ..accesyacetes 100 67 50 44 
N PROM, | devs ntact ok 90 47 eas Gka 
C CO FRAO vc cecek sess a so 15 5 
W JOGO oes biecece svesic ane re 15 8 
Hl ERM dicsavssevhevesisess ose fea 50 40 
Ged. DONNIE we tasedans hee se a 50 2 
A WR as oc) wodhnee neue 50 41 
Professionals: ‘ 
mn OO Rey 175 154 140 127 
EX B iscnive tec cocces 175 154 140 122 
H L Worthington........ 175 149 140 122 
ee Re 75 59 oan dee 
L, EE: Recess icevee bons 175 111 90 66 


Sikeston Tournament. 


Stxeston, Mo., Nov. 24-25.—Jas. W. Barre was high 
amateur for the two days with 376 out of 400. Geo. W. 
Maxwell was high professional with 384. Totals follow: 







First Day. Second Day 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke 
J Wei teieg ecb stsoce ce 20 2 184 
TL ATE 0 vuinnnclah Cane 200 182 200 182 
D Weis sehen codecs 200 176 200 159 
Judge Warren ......:..... 200 184 200 180 
ES Wee hsidecdicdsenys . 140 95 ae Gad 
H BR occ. ine 200 184 200 187 
W_H Tanner. «. 160 133 200 159 
J W Hulsebus 120 70 100 53 
F A’ <BoR.i.c. 200 184 200 179 
Dr D_E Sawyer. 200 170 200 179 
\Vm Leslie ... 180 150 200 165 
| R_Baldwin.. 100 86 aie 
© M Marshall. 200 184 200 162 
Dan McCoy .. -- 200 188 200 164 
C H Yansen..... ¥ «- 200 168 140 118 
Frank Russell ........... 200 169 oat re 
Ed Massengill ............ 200 173 100 71 
Hi EE Des ons cite oy wee 200 170 aa Set 
ir RM 5 2505 oda badcaree &8 20 11 
C E-- Kiskpatrick..:...... 200 141 
Vik: SI cccdscsaacwases 80 53 
. CROWS i << cnt 180 133 
De IRM oh obecapacaavacea 20 15 Soa eps 
) FE, PRB GT) dat cgesncc 100 73 bas ante 
VE Re ain as 0s co cpae 20 14 ake aa 
V _V Mattingley.......... 40 31 diem ae 
BPG as cisivcscksis “ad ha 40 28 
We Sh II So boo cc hace at 20 11 ea va 
Professionals: 
FE Ogee nce Foie. 200 184 200 183 
1e0 W - Maxwell.......... 200 190 200 194 
\ BR sins Ce aces 200 194 200 189 





Eagle Gun Club. 


Manoa, Pa., Dec. 3.—In the handicap 10-bird event 
Fisher, Sharon, Unger. and Jones tied on 10 straight. 
Five tied on 9 for secdnd, so that the moneys were split 
ip quite fine. Scores: 
Fisher, 30..... 1112122122—10 
Sharon, 29... .2221122221—10 
Ungerer, 28..1122211112—10 Leonard, 30..1011120112— 8 
Tones, 29 ....1111211121—10 ipchote, 29...1111011202— 8 
Felix, 30 ....2202222222— 9 all, 28 ...%.. 0111011021— 7 
Murphy, 80 ..2022122222— 9 Knowles, 28 .1100111002— 6 
Smith, 29 ....2102222222— 9 Parker, 30 ...2100102020— 5 


Peltz, 29 ....2222220222— 9 


Redman, 28...2021121112— 9 . 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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WINCHESTER 


Lever Action Repeating Shotgun 


10 GAUGE 


For wild fowl shooting the 10 gauge Winchester Lever Action 
Shotgun always has been and always will be popular. It is a‘‘game 


getter’’ and the only 10 gauge repeater on the market. 


It is bored 


to handle either black or smokeless powder equally well, and for 
strong, hard and accurate shooting it cannot be beaten. The 
action of the gun is strong and positive and not apt to get out of 


order from exposure or any ordinary handling. 


In tact, these 


guns have stood all kinds of use and abuse for years and given 
universal satisfaction. If you are going fowling, take one along. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co., 


Montclair Gan Club. 


Montcrair, N. J., Dec. 3.—Three members only 
showed up to-day and shot through some six events. 

In the first event at 10 targets, Crane won out with 
9 breaks to his credit. The second event, at 15 targets, 
also went to Crane with 12 breaks. Events 3, 4 and 5 
were all walking matches, traps sprung without warning, 
gun held as in field shooting. In event 3, Winslow won 
out with 4 breaks, while event 4 was tied for by Winslow 
and Crane. Event 5, went to Boxall. In the final 
event, at 25 targets, scratch, Winslow was high man with 
20 targets. 

The Montclair Gun Club expects to hold its annual 
members’ meeting and dinner at the Hotel Montclair on 
the evening of Dec. 17 


Events: $8, 957056. 6 
Targets: 10 15 10 10 15 25 
ES Eons. wivedaksecsehes¥ede nenead 9123-4 217 
Ke SUR cc davdccckodscvocesdd xt 2.3 3 
FE TE newb Swe deeseecsicacesacks 710 44 2 20 


E. Winstow, Sec’y. 


Frontier Rod and Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 28.—The regular shoot of the 
Frontier Rod and Gun Club was held under unfavorable 
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weather conditions. A raw southeast wiad was blowing 
very strongly, the-attendance was small and the scores 
below normal. Wakefield and Dewald tied in Class ‘A, 
while Class B and Class C were won by Utz and 
McKenna respectively. Next Sunday at 2:30 P. M. the 
regular semi-annual meeting will be held at the club 
house. Officers will be nominated and elected and 
every member is expected to report. Scores: 


Events: b .2 S45 EB 6 

Targets: 10 15 25 10 2 15 

MENG A cananticiicuncsastdacuuantca 6 8 16 8 1 8 

WIE, S506cidci cou. soncan> 0Bienseea Se BF Bs 

ME Siva dude vdededduvdndcveantasods Ee 
oe 

6 15 7 

Giles «sas 

gel gett 

718 2 





The Forest anp Stream may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 
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How to Use the Gun. 


ON PUTTING GUNS TOGETHER. 


THE purchaser of a-new breechloader should receive in- 
structions from the seller as to the manner in which the 
“ gun is to be put together. 

Putting the barrels on to the stock is a very easy mat- 
ter to one used to it; to the sportsman it is not always 
a simple matter, especially if the gun be of a type new 
to him. The gun will generally be delivered with the 
barrels and stock apart. The forepart will be upon the 
barrels, probably held there by the snap-bolt, which 
must be raised or pressed, and the fore-end at the same 
time lifted away from the barrels. In cheap guns it 
sometimes happens that the fore-end, which is easy 
enough to remove when the gun is together, fits very 
tightly upon the barrels when the action is off. It will 
come away easily if it be pressed down upon the barrels 
and toward the muzzle. 

The gun being put together should be wiped free from 
dust; nothing tends more to clog the breech mechanism 
than dust. 

There are two simple ways of putting barrels and stock 
together. Take the stock in the right hand, keep the 
lever open with the thumb, partly draw out the ex- 
tractor in the barrels; take the latter in the left hand 
and hook them into the breech action, care being taken 
to pull the hook well on to the hinge-pin; when they 
are down on the bed of the breech-action, let go the 
action lever, turn the gun over, and put on the fore-end. 
Another way is to take hold of the breech-action firmly 
with the left hand; hold the barrels perpendicularly in 
the right, hook the breech-action on to the barrels and 
press it firmly home. 

In putting a Greener ejector gun together— 

First—Pull extractors in barrel out to their fullest 
extent, press back the swivel and ejectors as close to the 
barrel lump as possible. 

Second—Take stock in the right hand, the barrels in 
the left, keep both in a horizontal position, the left side 
being uppermost. 

Third—Introduce the barrels into the breech-action 
body, hook first, and pulling hook well down on the 
hinge, snap the barrels home. No force is requisite. 

Fourth—Put on the fore-end.- The bolts must be right 
kome before affixing the fore-end, or possibly the lock 
mechanism will be broken if forced. 

Dirt often finds its way underneath the extractor, and 
this*even in a most minute quantity will frequently 
occasion stiffness in working, or very possibly prevent 
the gun from closing. Oil and dust, and sometimes a 
little rust, will be found in the bottom holding-down 
bolt; this causes the gun to work stiffly. The gun must 
never be forced open, or unusual force used to close it. 
If the gun does not open freely it should be carefully 
examined, and on the principle that a-stitch in time saves 
nine, it may be cleaned thoroughly, providing the cause 
of the stiffness is not found, and the obstruction re- 
moved. In putting a gun together, providing all the 
parts are clean, no stiffness will be noticed and no force 
requisite. In case of a deadlock in putting in the bar- 
tel, do not attempt to force the barrels in, but search 
for the cause. Probably, if a hammerless gun, it will 
require cocking; if a hammer gun, possibly the strikers 
are projecting through the face, and do not work freely, 
so that the extractor drops upon them and prevents the 
barrels going home. The keeping of the gun clean, and 


the mechanism free from gas, will insure immunity 
from the annoyance of a “jam” in the field. In case 
of the sticking together of parts that should work 


freely, such as the strikers jamming in the breech-action, 
the extractor clogging in the barrels, or bolts or any 
parts becoming fast with rust—there is nothing so good 
as an application of petroleum; repeated applications, 
and the exercise of patience. will not fail to loosen the 
“cement,” and make even the rustiest pin amenable to 
the persuasion of a hand turnscrew. Having the gun 
together, and working freely, it will require to be used 
carefully. It must not be let fall heavily on its butt 
plate; it must not be pushed underneath the seat of the 
dog-cart or wagenette, and left to take its chance; it 
should not be left muzzle up or muzzle down against a 
well, a gate, or a tree. It should not be used. as a 
crutch, an alpenstock or crowbar. From a critical ex- 
amination of many guns returned to the author, after 
very little wear, he fancies they must at times be 
utilized for very different purposes from those for which 
their makers intended them. To speak more plainly, 
some guns are abominably abused. 

The man who means to use his gun roughly is not 
likely to benefit by reading any number of directions 
as to the care of guns; there are sportsmen who do 
not wish to spoil their guns, who act in such a manner 
as to injure them, and for them the following hints are 
intended: 

More breechloaders get shaky in the action by being 
worked carelessly than from repeated firing or the use 
of heavy charges. The barrels of a breechloader should 
never be jerked down, nor should they be thrown back 
into position with a snap. The proper manner in which 
to load a gun is to drop the stock under the elbow and 
press it firmly against the hip or the body, unfasten the 
lever with the right hand, and with the left grasping 
the barrels a few inches in front of the fore-end, lower 
them easily. Close the gun in a careful manner after 
— in the cartridges, bringing the stock~up to the 

arrels, 


CLEANING GUNS. 


To clean a gun after a day’s shooting: If the gun be 
wet, it should be wiped dry at once, but the cleaning of 
the barrels and breech-action may be left until the 
sportsman or his'servant has time to do it properly. 

To clean the barrels: Use the cleaning rod, with tow 
and oil or turpentine. To remove the fouling, put 
muzzles on a piece of wood and push the rod down to 
within an inch of the muzzle, and draw up to the cham- 
ber. Do this two or three times; then push right 
through. Use the bristle brush or the rod with plenty 
of flannel; finish with the mop soaked in refined neats- 
foot, pure Arctic sperm oil or vaseline. 

Never half clean the barrels; always wipe them dry 
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and clean before finally oiling, and do not'put the mo 
used for oiling into a foul’ barrel. To remove the lead- 
ing from the inside of a gun barrel, soak well with tur- 
pentine; then clean well with a bristle brush, or even 
with a wire brush, but never use emery if the shooting 
qualities of the gun are valued. 

Always wipe the bed, face and joint of the breech- 
action with an oily rag or flannel. A little linseed oil 
may be rubbed over the stock occasionally. 

Before putting the gun together, ascertain that all the 
bearing parts are free from dust or grit. 

The joint may be lubricated with a mixture of half 
best: Russian tallow and half petroleum. In most ham- 
merless guns, if the cover plate underneath the breech- 
action body is taken off, the locks may be inspected, 
oiled, and any rust or clogged oil and dust removed 
from the bent. 

The cocking-lifters of hammerless guns, the holding- 
down and top bolts, and the triggers, if they have a 
tendency to clog, may be touched with a knitting needle 
dipped in petroleum. They must be lubricated, whenever 
they require it, with chronometer oil, Rangoon oil, or 
finest neatsfoot. 

Do not use a feather for the purpose of putting on 
any lubricant; a wire knitting needle or bodkin is much 
better. 

To remove rust from inside or outside of a barrel, 
procure a tub, and with a kettle of boiling water well 
scald the barrels inside and out, inserting a wooden peg 
in one of the barrels to hold them by, wipe perfectly 
dry with flannel, and then oil. It is as well to do this 
before putting the gun aside for any length of time. 

If the barrels are foul through using inferior powder, 
and the fouling has become hard and dry, cold water 
or hot soap-suds may be used to cleanse them. _Water 
boiling hot kills rust. 

Turpentine, often used successfully to clean the 
residue from gun barrels, will give great trouble if it 
gets into the fine fitting parts of the mechanism of the 
breech-action and locks, and must therefore be used with 
care. 

Rusty or tight breeches in muzzleloading barrels may 
often be turned out, providing the breech ends of the 
barrels have been soaked in petroleum. Very obstinate 
breeches may require to be well heated, as well as 


‘lubricated, before they can be turned out, but usually 


petroleum will be found a sufficient remedy for incipient 
rust of the working parts. All the parts of the mechan- 
ism may be cleaned with petroleum; it removes clogged 
vegetable and animal oils well. 


STRIPPING GUNS. 


Some sportsmen like to take their guns all to pieces 
and rearrange the parts. This is not requisite, and does 
not in any way add to the efficiency of the arm. The 
gun-maker is the proper person to take apart the locks, 
or strip the breech-action; if there is not a practical man 
within easy reach, the sportsman must, of course, himself 
endeavor to effect any repairs; but it is not advisable to 
interfere with any gun that performs properly, nor to 
practice upon any gun that works satisfactorily. If 
practicable, have a good gun examined each summer by 
its maker or a competent gunsmith. 

To take to pieces a breechloader for cleaning or 
repairs, first remove the fore-end and barrels; then, 
with a strong hand turnscrew, turn out the side pins, 
and remove the locks and hammers together; next turn 
out the guard pins and remove the bow or guard; an- 
other pin will then be seen in the rear end of the 
trigger plate; remove this pin (occasionally this “hand 
pin” is placed in the reverse way; the head of this 
pin will then be found on the top of the grip in the 
tang of a long break-off). The “furniture pin” should 
next be partly turned out; this pin fastens the fore part 
of the trigger plate to the body of the breech-action, and 
is easily distinguished. Next remove the “breech pin” 
upon the top of the tang of the break-off; in top lever 
action guns the breech pin is covered by the lever, which 
must be held on one side while the pin is being turned 
out. Rarely a false pin is screwed into the lever, which, 
when removed, will leave an aperture through which the 
breech pin must be aieelel: After having removed 
the furniture pins, the trigger plate and triggers may 
be taken from the stock, after which the breech-action 
may be removed entire. 

To strip breech-actions, if the action is a-treble wedge- 
fast or ordinary top-lever double-bolt action, the first 
thing will be to remove the spring. To do this, first 
partly turn out the lever spring pin (under tang of 
break-off), and with a pair of pliers or pincers take hold 
of the spring and slightly grip it, and lift the spring 
toward the head of the pin. It will then be free from 
its bearing, and may be removed by completely turn- 
ing out the spring pin. (This does not apply to spiral 
springs.) Next proceed to turn out the pin or pins 
connecting the top-lever tumbler with the bottom bolt, 
and remove the bolt by drawing straight out backward. 
Next turn out the lever pin on top of lever, and by 
means of a small wire punch inserted in the lever pin- 
hole, knock out! the lever tumbler. The lever may then 
be removed, and the top bolt, if any,’ will fall out. In 


_ Side-lever guns, first-knock out the pivot on which the 


lever works, then remove spring and bolt. Snap guns 
with lever underguard may be stripped in much the same 
manner, but the spring and lever are fixed to the trigger 
plate, and the spring must be removed before eee 
out the pivot-pin. Oving to the numerous complicate 
breech-actions that are made, it is possible that the 
above directions will be sufficient to enable an amateur 
to strip his gun; but they will be explicit enough for 
W. W. Greener treble wedge-fast and most modern guns. 
There are many breech-actions made that puzzle expert 
gunsmiths to take apart and repair, and it would be 
foolish for an amateur to attempt to take them apart 
if a gun-maker is within reasonable distance. 

To strip a muzzlefoader, first remove the lock, then 
the barrels, then proceed to remove the furniture and 
break-off, as already described for breechloaders. In 
military rifles, the bands fastening thé barrel to the 
stock must be loosened by a screw underneath, and 
then removed by slipping over muzzle of barrel, (Horn 
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heel-plates are usually glued to the stock, as well as 
being fastened by the screws). : : 

To strip a gun lock, first remove the mainspring. 
This may be accomplished with a pair of lock vises, or 
a cramp may be made by filing a notch or slot in a 
narrow strip of 3-16 iron or steel, the size of the 
breadth. of mainspring when at full cock. Having 
cocked the, lock, s ip the cramp up the mainspring unt! 
it catches, then release the scear and push down the 
tumbler. The spring being firmly held in the cramp, 
it may be unhooked from the swivel and removed from 
the lock plate; then unscrew the bridle pins and re- 
move the bridle. ; 

The scear may then be lifted off if the tumbler is not 
in bent. The scear spring will then be at liberty, and 
may be removed by turning out the pin. Now the ham 
mer should be removed; the tumbler pin is first turned 
out, and by means of a wire punch inserted in th 
hole, the tumbler_is knocked away from both hammer 
and lock plate. If a hammer fits well, it. will be im 
possible to remove it in any other _way without injury) 
either to the hammer or the lock. The spring must no: 
be taken out of the cramp; it requires no cleaning 
except at the claw or hook. In putting a lock to 
gether, first screw on the scear spring, then the tumbler 
then place into half-bent. Then affix the bridle, anc 
screw it to the lock plate. Take the peat a read) 
cramped, hook on to the swivel in tumbler, place th: 
stud in the hole drilled for it in the lock-plate, rais: 
the tumbler to full bent, squeeze the mainspring dow 
close to the plate, and remove the cramp; the lock 
will be ready then for affixing the hammer, which should 
be knocked on after placing the lock firmly on a solid 
block to prevent the bridle from breaking. 

To take apart the lock work of the Anson and Deeley 
hathmerless gun, proceed as follows: 

Having removed the barrels, snap down the hamme: 
or tumblers, remove the cover-plate from bottom oi 
breech-action body; knock out with a wire punch, from 
the right side, the scear pivot, or the one nearest th. 
stock, and remove the scears; knock out the dog pin. 
or the one nearest the fore-end joint, and remove th« 
cocking levers; partly screw on the cover plate and 
carefully knock out the center pivot or tumbler pin, 
remove the cover plate, and the tumblers and main- 
springs will drop out upon the breech-action being re- 
versed. The scear springs lie along the bottom of the 
action, and may be removed after turning out the pins. 
To put ‘the lockwork together, first place the mainspring 
in the bend of the tumbler, with the stud of main- 
spring bearing in its proper slot, and its other extremity 
bearing against the under side of the nose of the tum- 
bler; the tumbler and spring having been placed in the 
slot must be forced into position with a cramp or piece 
of notched wood; knock in the tumbler pivot half way, 
insert the other tumbler and spring in the same man- 
ner; knock the wire pivot right through the lifting-dogs, 
the scears must then be put in, and the whole covered 
with the cover plate. .The Greener hammerless guns, 
which have similar tumblers and scears and mainsprings, 
may be, taken to pieces in the same way, but there are 
no dogs or lifters to be removed. : 

The lock work of the Greener ejecting guns is very 
similar. Those having the lock work in the fore-end are 
stripped in the manner of the Anson and Deeley, if 
the locks are on that principle, or like an ordinary gun 
if the work is affixed to ordinary side-lock plates. 
The ejecting locks in the fore part are easily stripped. 
The screws in the fore-end free the wood, and this re- 
moved, the box containing the mechanism is soon de- 
tached. : z 2 

A difficulty is sometimes experienced in cocking the 
fore-end ejecting mechanism. If the fore-end be re- 
moved while the gun is opened, it can only be re- 

laced either when the gun is in the same position or 
i cramping the fore-end: ejecting tumblers into bent; 
this may be done by pressing them against the square 
edge of a wooden table or bench, and while compressing 
the springs, pressing downward, thus forcing the tum- 
blers into cock or bent; the fore-end may then be ré- 
placed in the ordinary way. sre 

To get» the extractor from the barrels, the ejecting 
levers usually have first to be removed, then a stop-pin 
must be found and removed. It is generally on the 
flat in front of the hook of the-barrel lump, and in a 
line with the extractor leg, or, as in the Greener gun, 
it is a small pin in the groove of the extension of the 
top rib through which the cross-bolt passes. 


HOW TO REPAIR GUNS. 


The following hints will be found useful to those who 
use guns far away from a gun-maker’s shop, and need 
to repair broken-down guns for immediate use: | 

The action or top-lever spring may break, but this need 
not in any way affect the utility or safety of the arm, 
only the lever will have to be moved home when the 
gun is closed, instead of it snapping there, or the spring 
mays be roughly replaced by an elastic band_ suitably 
adjusted. The strikers of ordinary guns will becom: 
useless after continuous wear, owing to the hardened 
hammer flattening the head of the striker, and sv 
shortening its travel as to make mis-fires of frequent 
occurrence. The nipple must then be turned out with a 
key or a pair of pliers, and a new spare striker inserte: 
In hammerless guns, the tumbler and striker being i” 
one, and the point itself striking against the soft coj- 
per cap of the cartridge, this flattening does not occui 
the strikers being of the best mild steel, carefull 
hardened and tempered, and so well made that break- 
ages are of very rare occurrence. b 

‘Perhaps the most usual accident to a sportsman wi 
be the denting or the bulging of the barrels, When 
bruise is discovered, do not in any case shoot out — 
the gun until the barrels have been repaired, if tl 
bruise is a bad one; for firing out of a badly bruise 
barrel invariably causes the barrel to bulge conside-- 
ably, or fracture, at the bruised part. To remove 
dent, the following is the readiest expedient: Havin 
removed the barrel from the action or stock, insert 
the barrel a solid leaden plug or bullet, or even 
wooden plug, as near the size of the barrel as possibl 
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The Hunting Season is again with us, and the sportsmen seeking the most reliable and 
effective ammunition must inevitably choose PETERS FACTORY LOADS —the kind 
that havé surpassed all amateur trap-shooting records. 


PETERS SHELLS will kill deader, further 


Do not be deceived nor accept a substitute. ll de 
and oftener than any others. You do not have to,take our word for it—just try them. 
If you are already a user of PETERS, you do not need this advice—the chances are 
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fer’s Factory Loads 


A WORD TO THE WISE! 3 


1000 to 1 you will continue to do so. 


Remember the first requisite—PETERS SHELLS. They will operate and shoot per- 


fectly in any standard make of gun. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY. CINCINNATI. 


Mew York: 98 Chambers St. T. H. KELLER, Manager 
San Francisee: 608-612 Neward Street. 
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insert this from the chamber or breech end and pass 
forward, using a wooden rod for the purpose, such as a 
good cleaning rod with the brush removed, until the 
obstruction caused by the dent is reached. If the bar- 
rels be lightly hammered with a very small hammer, 
and the pressure on the inside maintained by forcing 
the plug past the bruise, the dent may be raised. It 
may be necessary to use various size plugs, or to beat 
out the leaden one, and repeat the operation until the 
barrel is as near normal as possible. The barrel should 
be warmed during the process by applying a hot iron 
to the outside of the bruised part. Great care will have 
to be taken not to get the plug jammed in the barrel. 
If a taper lead plug can be obtained, the process will 
be greatly simplified, and a slightly taper iron or brass 
piug is much better than a soft lead one. If the barrel 
is bulged, a similar plug should be made, and great 
care will have to be taken to hammer the bruise down 
to the plug with a light hammer. If a hard metal plug 
can be obtained near the required size, it may be packed 
with paper until of the required diameter. The plug 
must be slightly longer than the bruise or dent. 

Another frequent accident in wild countries is the 
breaking of the gun stock. This may be securely spliced 
in the following manner: First glue the stock as well 
as possible, then glue round the fracture several pieces 
of thin leather or canvas, and while warm tightly bind 
with waxed thread or a fine.jace; when the whole is 
dry it will be almost as sound as before. Should the 
break be “‘short,” it will be necessary to glue thin pieces 
of cane on either side of the stock. The wood should 
be warmed before gluing, to enhance the chances of 
perfect success. 

Repairs to breech-actions require great care and ex- 
perience in effecting, and always when practicable the 
gun should be sent to the maker, as he has more in- 
terest in properly repairing it than any one else. To 
tighten a breech-action, the usual way is to fit a new 
hinge pin slightly larger than the old one, or by 
filing from the. flats beneath the barrels and hammering 
up the bites on the lump, which process brings the 
breech-ends of barrels nearer to the face of the stand- 
ing breech. When the cartridge bursts at the rim at the 
upper edge of the case, it is a sure sign that the gun 
requires to be- tightened up.—From the ninth edition of 
“The Gun and Its Development,” by W. W. Greener. 


Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 4.—Herewith are the scores of 
the Audubon Club, made at their grounds at their 
semi-monthly shoot, held Dec. 3. Byron V. Covert, a 
Lockport member of the Audubons, did some very ex- 
cellent shooting yesterday afternoon, making the very 
good run of 52 straight, and also incidentally winning a 

int on the Reid trophy by breaking 19 out of 20 
rom the 20yd. mark. Covert was closely followed in 
his good work by W. H. Smith, who had two straight 
scores to his credit and also two very nice runs of 25 
and 24 each. C. C. Lambert won Class A badge with 
18 out of 20; Will Imhoff won Class B with 17, and 
Jack Reid once again. walked off with Class C, with the 
fine score of 19. 

Talcott H. Clarke, who did some remarkable shooting 
with the 74th Regiment last summer, is again in town 


and is expected to do as well with his shotgun as he 
did with the rifle. His score of 19 shows that he hasn’t 
forgotten to hold on to them. 

President Ed Cox will call a meeting this. week, when 
plans for a New, Year’s Day shoot, open to all shooters, 
will be discussed. Scores: 






Shot 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 at. Broke. 
ROW. Moepert sececc sc hcpaha teed 19 14 20 20 80 73 
WS Fa Seth saeco aw Cowsreuieses 20 17 20 15 80 72 
J Ey Taletit 352 sca ccatigneets 18 16 18 16 80 68 
CE ere a kids 5 cinckoeeus 19 18 14 16 80 67 
Jack Reid ...... wos 44 9 27 80 67 
W Imhoff .... .--) 18 17 16 16 80 66 
C S Sidway... 15 16 17 18 80 66 
R Sidway .... 18 14 15 16 80 63 
T > Ciarke.... 13 14 15 19 80 61 
H Mesinger ... . 16 16 16 13 80 60 
S Freeman ..... -- 165 15 16 14 80 60 
Ed Reinecke ... .. 15 15 16 16 80 62 
Ce cds cece -- 16 14 14 13 80 57 
S V_ Spaulding....... co 8° 38-7 80 54 
De WH Wootton... .2...5.- 10% 3 Ak .-< 60 51 
BE SINCROW ook axs corwnconte 16 17 40 33 


Epwarp REINECKE, Sec’y. 


Indianapolis Gun Club. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Nov. 26:—This being the open 
season for game, with its alluring hopes of big bags, 
but yielding mostly broken hopes and sore heels, ac- 
counts for the small attendance at the gun club. Lewis, 
shooting from l6yd. mark, was high gun in the contest 
for the Comstock trophy with 45 out of 50. . In practice 
Parry led with 98 out of 105, and was the only one to 
break 20 straight. 


Practice: 
Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
Piyher .ceictce 105 91 Neighbors ..... 60 47 
DROME. crip csc 105 91 EG ites ossdn 105 98 
PUB. S50 os eens 60 50 Distt $o6 50500083 85 72 
SPOON. casniveecce 105 86 Lees, U8. secs 2 14 
Comstock trophy, No. 2, 50. targets: 
Yards. T’l, Yards. Tt 
40 Neighbors ..... . 26 
~~ 40 SME Vives secon 18 39 
= ER 5085500 ce 18 41 
4 





Dec, 3.—Freezing temperature, snow and wind, com- 
bined to make the day uncomfortable for the few who 
attended the weekly meeting of the gun club, and 
served to keep down the scores. Lewis scored his second 
win in the contest for the Comstock trophy with 39 out 
of 50 from the 16yd, mark. Moller was best in practice: 


Practice: 
Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
Milley iccs<s cass 85 70 Benton. © iniscscre 60 52 
TIONED Soecpe> aes 85 65 Neighbors ...... 60 30 
POETY. cpvcsscoves 85 68 TIENT v6 ve paie ee - 40 33 
Comstock trophy, No. 2, 50 targets: 
Yas. Tt. Yds. T’l 
RE eS i ccacee - 20 36 DOE 5 on ince a a 
Moller: vcccnaceed ae 32 ee eee 16 39 
BENIGN > <i ctvces - 18 37 Neighbors ..... . 16 30 


Manhasset Bay Y. C. 


Port Wasuincton, L. I., Dec. 4.—The regular weekly 
shoot of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club was held to- 
day. Conditions were very fair, and some very good 
scores were made: 


















gS Pa 9 1.) ROGIEE bo ice veca 5 
Be UOTE exe i oncescce 8 ET UNE eirsta cic gewees 4 
WD MIRO He ccrvbsee ces it Pe ARON 0 0d 28-44 vk coe 4 
eR a ee 7 Geo Bowles ........... 2 
1 A” Sisrck....i00si00 7 ; 
Fifteen birds, scratch: ° 
C M Meyer 14 Geo Bowles .......... 10 
W Alker 13 
L Hoyt, 13 
E A Sierck 11 
Twenty-five birds, ae sweepstakes: 
I O’Rourke ....... 6 25 
TW Alketsi,... 3 24 
H L Hoyt, Jr 0 24 
Cc Meyer...’....-. 2 24 
Clark monthly cup: 
I O’Rourke ... «8. 28 
H L Hoyt, Jr 0 24 
E Meyer.. 2 23 
W Mae 3 22 
Yearly cup 
ae 3 25 
ae 2 24 
Be Leet 98 i snccs “0 8 
C M Meyer........ 2 2 
One hundred birds, scratch: - i‘ 
BB Love, Fescccieses 93 74 
CC Oe PIE ccs csiesee 87 71 
eS 82 67 
TG Rate: icssc30<es TS * Gea Bowles ksscccicves 61 


Atlantic City Gun Club. 


Attantic City, N, J., Dec. 2.—The week-end shoot of 
the Atlantic City Gun Club was quite well attended, 
and considering the strong and cold wind the scores 
were yes creditable. 

Dr. Watson won the special event after shooting off a 
tie with Sheppard. The first shoot-off resulted in a tie 
on 19 each, and on the next time up, the Doctor won 
out by 4 targets. 

Powers rather expected to take the trophy home, but 
the stiff wind had its effect. 

Cook did not shoot quite up to his mark; he has been 
field shooting for the last month, which accounts for 
him being out of form. 


Events: 132 3.48 6:78 9 10 s 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 252525 26 25 H.T’l 
ME ce iswinavee wen wet 18 22 18 2119192218 1919 2—42 
WRIGOR:: “ins cod sadace’ 21 18 16 23 19 19 20... 2319 2—44 
POWER ios Caen dcedes 20 20 19 20 22... .. .. 20 22 1—43 
DAMAGE ss iedasabacesse af RG SP AEE kn ck oozes 15 22 3—40 
PE ALOOK | Fi 06.000 sedae BET Ie 20 ae ns 40s 1919 5—43 
Sheppard ..........+- OOP TO 552d eae eee 


ye Ee ne Oe | Seeger Pay eae 1615 5—36 
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West Forest: Park Gun Club. 


Battirmore, Md., Nov. 24.—The day was dark, these 
vas much wind, and the targets were hard. E. 
Stevenson won the Baltimore county championship eae 
vith a score of 54 out of 60. James Malone shot under 
the name of Fergerson. A large number of the shooters 
vere novices, Totals follow: 







When Ordering Loads for 











First ~taced Second Day. 

sisson Shiod ht. Broke. Shot at. Broke. = © 
WwW § VCH... 2s eccccecees one eee 
YP aia oa oe lela or Irap ooting 
A Dy BR veda dieearseciace 105 23 aed 
E:T . MANO Gs 6a inv erie = = sme 
| BOG ve tcdovncuaccan<tase ena 
| 0 Meee Og = SPECIFY FOR 
L, BOG cevctdhesscsedescaes 50 2 oo 
T Sais en cir ive sncspetes 105 39 eta . ; 
R TF Cameeicesicsccecs 80 59 nai 
E W. Stevenson........... 140 114 wae 
H Mapeeet. visiescosscuces 45 16 ie 
eR a ae 80 51 ie 
D Bead .Gis. 140 113 cae 
S J Martinet.. eee 20 10 
Mrs Arnold ... bie 4 1 
Fergerson ...... - 80 63 “<a eer 
W S Pierce.. 45 27 
E Gist a ceweseace cae 20 ee ~te 
R Gab siciaaes esto ont Rviescade <n 20 11 
A Sep eereen van. nee ag 20 11 
W J Waltivc ces csccniececee age Zon 20 9 
W FE Griffith. “sk ae 10 ava we 
H Thomas ..... 25 0 





E Sete science Bee a 8 

















O Wilkerson .... 25 9 
O C Martinet.... Sd | ae 0 
E O Ruth..... Cian eg tic 45 20 
Professionals: 
Mowell Hawkins 165 148 
mory Storr .... 80 68 





Lloyd Lewis ...... soe 180. > 182 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


National Rifle Association of America. 


WasuincTon, D. C., Dec. 8.—To Our Schoolboy Rifle 
Clubs, re Interscholastic League for 1911: We invite the 
attention of all our affiliated school clubs to the or- 
ganization of a league among the clubs for a series of 
interclub matches this winter. 

All those clubs that are in good standing—dues paid for 
the current year—are ie to enter. The entrance tee 
per team will be $2.50. This entrance fee for the league 
— is separate and distinct from the club’s annual 

ues, 

All entries must be in by Dec. 19, and must be ac- 
companied by the entrance fee of $2.50 to be accepted. 

The schedule of the league matches will be made up on 
the basis of paid entries in this office on the morning 
of Dec. 19, and the matches will start immediately after 
the Christmas holidays. 

Unless there are so many entries that the matches would 
extend to late in the spring, each club will shoot one 
match with every other club in the league, and the 1911 
trophy will be awarded on the basis of the number of 
total wins. In.case of tie the teams will shoot off. 
In case there are more than fifteen teams entered, the 
teams will shoot a certain number of matches and the 
prizes awarded on a percentage basis, or there will be 
sectional sub-leagues organized, and the winning team 
of each league shoot off for the championship. 

In addition to the trophy the members of the winning 
team will receive silver medals, and the second team 
bronze medals. 

The conditions to govern the matches will be the 
same as those of the Astor cup match, and as the cham- 
pionship match will immediately follow the close of the 
League series, participation in the latter will be fine 
practice for the premier event. 

All the firing in the league series must be done under 
the direct supervision of a representative of the National 
Rifle Association—this representative must not be a 
student member of the club. If there has not already 
been such’ a representative appointed for your club, it 
is suggested that you recommend some one when send- 
ing in your entry. 

Those clubs that expect to qualify more members for 
the 1910 Junior Marksman’s decorations and shoot for the 
N, R. A. members’ medal, are cautioned that only four 
more weeks are left in which to do so. 

All those clubs that haven’t sent in their report of new 
‘fficers and list of members should do so at once. 

Atsert S. Jones, Sec’y. 














A MORNING’S SPORT 


On Barnegat Bay with a 


DALY GUN 


—AND— 


WALSRODE POWDER 


A Combination 


THAT “GETS THERE” 


Which the illustration 
proves for itself. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 2", 











































“ The Gun That Blocks the 
SEARS’ 


POSITIVELY SAFE 



















Rifle shooting in the public and private preparatory 
schools of the United States is a new thing, and though 
only started three years ago by the National Rifle Asso- 
tiation of America, the boys of the country have taken 
1old with a great deal of vim. The only drawback to 
popular success is the opposition met from school 
voards in the different cities, Although the short ex- 
perience which has been had in this work has demon- 
strated that in those cities where the work has been 
ntroduced, the school boards have been completely won 
over to this sport. 

There is a bill now pending in Congress which pro- 
vides for the free issue of arms and ammunition to 
schoolboy clubs. It has already passed the Senate, and 
vill probably be reported favorably from the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House within the next few 
weeks, in which case it is liable to become a, law at 
he present session of Congress. This tardy recognition 
by the Government of the importance of this work will 
bring this country in line with all other great nations. 

France spends over $100,000 a year in teaching rifle 
instruction in the primary schools of that country. 
Australia has 40,000. schoolboys receiving rifle shooting 











SPECIAL OFFER : 


Send 10 Cents for our Large Catalogue and get a 
Beautiful Davis Guns Souvenir. 


N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, Lock Box 707, ASSONET; MASS., U. S. A. 































When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 
























OU know geese—hardy cruisers of 
the skies. They can get away with 
more shot than any other game bird. It 
takes a close, hard shooting gun to pene- 
trate their two-inch armor of feathers. 
Any man who swings a LEFEVER gun 
true on a quartering pair of geese does 
not question the result. He knows it— 


Two Clean Kills 


The reason Lefever Guns kill clean and 
sure and far is Lefever Taper Boring. 

It’s Lefever Taper Boring that gets the 
game. And you continue getting it with 
the same gun for a lifetime. Reasons: 
Lefever never-shoot-loose bolt, Lefever 
compensating screw on the hinge joint, 
Lefever simple three-piece action, and 
14 other original Lefever inventions. 


LEFEVER 


SHOT GUNS 


If you are a sportsman who values a 
gun for killing powers, send for free gun 
book and get Lefever wise. $28 to $1000. 
Owners of the $28 gun will not trade 
them for guns that cost twice as much. 
Write today—now. Lefever Arms Co., 
23 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, New York. 








Where, When and How to Catch 
Fish on the East Coast of Florida 


By Wm. H. Gregg, of St. Louis, Mo., assisted by Capt. 

oha Gardner, ‘of Ponce Park, Mosquito Inlet, Fla. 

ith 100 engravings and 12 colored illustrations. 
Cleth. Illustrated, pages. Map. ‘Price, $4.00. 


A visitor to Florida can hardly make the trip without 
this book, if he is at all interested in angling. fe gives a 
very complete list of the fishes of the East Coast of 
Florida, every species is illustrated by a cut taken 
from the best authorities. The cuts are thus of the most 
value to the angler who deSires to identify the fish he 
— while the colored plates of the tropical fish shown 
in all their wonderful gorgeousness of coloring, are very 
beautiful. Besides the pictures of fish, there are cuts 

portions of the fishing tackle, which the author 
uses. A good index completes the volume. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CQ. 





Nursing vs. Dosing. 


A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and Disease. 
By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”), Author of “Training 
vs. Breaking.” 161 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


, Mr. Hammond believes that more dogs are killed by 
injudicious doctoring than by disease, and the present 
work is a protest against the too free use of medicine 
when dogs are sick. The author has given especial atten- 
tion to many of the troubles which especially afflict small 
dogs kept in the house, and likely to suffer from lack of 
exercise and from over-feeding; and boys and girls 
owning dogs—as well as children of larger growth—may 
profitably study and ponder this volume. 

Contents: Importance of Nursing. Cleanliness. Out- 
of-Sorts Dam. Puppies. Diet. Other Foods. Kennel and 
Exercise. Common Ailments. Teething. Diarrhea. Con- 
vulsions. Epilepsy. Distempter. Eczema. Need of 
Proper Care. Sour Stomach. Vermin. Canker of the 
ues Mange. The Nervous System. Abscesses. Colic. 

orms. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Hold your 4 


gun closer ~ 
on the bird. 


You can, when the recoil is light and you 
know the report will be light, too. There’s 
no flinching. 


Distinctive methods of manufacture give 
| great stability to 


Dead Shot 


Smokeless 


Every lot of powder that comes through 
must show in our shooting range tests—high 
velocity, light recoil, low bursting pressure, 
and uniform sound. 


Dead Shot is always the same. Atmos- 
pheric conditions do not affect it. 


All the big loading companies use it. 


If your dealer hasn’t Dead Shot, let us 
fefer you to one who has. 


American Powder Mills 
| Chicago St.Louis Kansas City BOSTON 











American Big Game in its Haunts, 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editor, 
George Bird Grinnell... Vignette. New York. 497 
pages. Iliustrated. Cloth, $2.50. 


Contents: Sketch of President Roosevelt; Wilderness 
Reserve, Theodore Roosevelt; The Zoology of North 
American Big Game, Arthur yin Brown; Big Game 
Shooting in laska—I. Bear Hunting on Kadiak Island; 
II. Bear Hunting on the Alaska Peninsula; III. My Big 
Bear of Shuyack; IV. The White Sheep of Kenai Pen- 
insula; V. Hunting the Giant Moose, James H. Kidder; 
The Kadiak Bear and His Home, W. Lord Smith; The 
Mountain Sheep and Its Range, George Bird Grinnell; 
Preservation of the Wild Animals of North America, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn; Distribution of the Moose, 
Madison Grant; The Creating of Game Refuges, Alden 
Sampson; Temiskaming Moose, Paul J. Dashiel; Two 
Trophies from India, John H. Prentice; Big Game 
Refuges, Forest Reserves of North America, Forest Re- 
serves as Game Preserves, E. W. Nelson, etc., etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 
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instruction, and within the last eighteen months the 
Australian government has decided to give rifle instruc- 
tion in all of the secondary schools, and the sum of 
50,000 kronans has been appropriated for the experi- 
ment, and rifles and ammunition are to be furnished by 
the government. In Switzerland every schoolboy receives 
an allowance of $1.00 per year for ammunition. Canada 
has “lately taken up this work, and one of its most 
prominent citizens—Lord Strathcona—has given $250,000 
as an endowment fund, the interest of which is to pro- 
mote rifle training in the public schools of Canada. In 
England there is held annually a national shoot for the 
schools, and last year at the great Bisley range 4/0 
schools sent rifle teams to compete for the Ashburton 
shield; and within the last few months one of England's 
soldiers—Col. Schumacher—has presented 1,060 
carbines to the National Rifle Association of Great 
Britain, to be distributed among the schoolboy rifle 
clubs on a basis of two carbines to each club. 

The work is being carried on in this country with 
success ir. New York city, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Portland (Me.), Denver (Colo.), and Los 
Angeles (Cal.). Cincinnati and St. Louis now have a 
plan for the introduction of rifle shooting in those cities 
before the school boards for adoption. _ Seventy-five 
school clubs have-already been organized and have taken 
out membership in the National Rifle Association. It 
is among these clubs that the Interscholastic League 
for the winter of 1911 is being organized. Each club will 
fire one match each week and results telegraphed to the 
office of the National Rifle Association in Washington. 
Efforts are being made to secure from some patriotic 
citizen a suitable trophy, to be given to the school that 
wins the league series of matches. 


INTERCLUB RIFLE LEAGUE=—SEASON IQIO-II. 


Nineteen civilian rifle clubs, representing fourteen 
different States, will take part in the Interclub Rifle 
Shooting League tournament of 1910-11. The schedule 
of matches is now being prepared by the National Rifle 
Association of America, and they will begin the week 
ending December 24 and continue for eighteen weeks. 
The results of each week’s shooting will be telegraphed 
to Washington, where the results are tabulated and 
siven to the press associations Saturday morning of each 
week, 

The clubs which compose the league and will take 
part in the tournament are as follows: | es 

Alabama—Birmingham Athletic Club Rifle Association. 

California—Santa Ana Rifle Club, Southern California 
Rifle Association, Pasadena. 

Connecticut—Winchester Rod and Gun Club, New 
Haven; The Park Club, Bridgeport. 

Georgia—Savannah Rifle Association. ; = 

Maine—Bangor Rifle Asscciation; Myles Standish Rifle 
Club, Portland, F : 

ee ee Rifle and Revolver Club; St. 
Paul Rifle & Pistol_Association. 

Montana—Rocky Mountain Rifle Club, Butte, 

New Jersey—Atlantic City Rifle Association. a 

New York—Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association, 
New York City. . : 

North Dakota—Dickinson Rifle Club. 

Ohio—Cuyahoga Rifle Club, Cleveland. 

Pennsylvania—Warren Rifle and Revolver Club; Fort 
Pitt Rifle Club ee f ; 

Rhode Island—South Providence Rifle and Revolver 
Association. , 

Wisconsin—Badger Rifle Club. 


Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association. 


New Yorx.—The folloving scores were shot at Green- 
ville, N. J., on Dec. 3. All shooting was at 50yds. on 
the Standard American target. Weather conditions 
were ideal: 

W. H.: French, .22 pistol, 85, 88, 88, 94, 88; .44 re- 
volver, 84, 83, 85, 88; Dr. j. L. R. Morgan, .38 target 
revolver, 85, 87; A. P. Lane, .38 military, service car- 
tridge, slow fire, 42, 47, 44; rapid fire, 38, 45, 31, 42, 44; 
.88 target revolver, 8in. Pope barrel, 88, 91, 94, gr cA . 
Baker, Jr., .38 military, service cartridge, slow fire, 43, 
41, 40, 48, 41, 39; rapid-fire, 30, 30, 42, 36, 34, 27; .38 target 
revolver, 8in. Pope barrel, 93, 90. 

Rifle, 200yds., German ring target: H. M. Pope, .32-40 
Pope, 220, 222. J. A, Baker, Jr. 





American Game Bird Shooting. 


Gunners, and outdoor men generally, will be 
interested in the announcement of the forth- 
coming book, “American Game Bird Shooting,” 
which is described on page 951. The table of 
contents and list of illustrations printed in this 
advertisement give a very clear idea of the wide 
range and high interest of the volume. 





Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor day: 
“to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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PABLO BUFFALO HERD’S BEGINNING. 


Continued from page 932. 

him in the condition called by the Indians, “my 
heart is bad.” He had his gun out of its cover 
and his blanket off. This in an Indian means 
war. I noted at once that there was a crisis in 
his affairs, and I signed him to sit down. I sat 
down beside him, knowing that if he wanted to 
make a gun play, which I apprehended from his 
actions, I would be close to him, and could close 
with him and give him an even showdown for 
the gun. I reasoned with him in the sign lan- 
guage, reminding him that he was alone among 
the Blackfeet, his people all having gone back 
home across the mountains. I told him he had 
made a mistake, but there was time yet for him 
to make it right, and advised him to come back 
in two days and I would tell him what I thought 
best. What I wanted was time, for a wild In- 
dian in his war paint, mad and wanting to kill 
someone, is a bad customer to argue with. Sam 
departed without ceremony, He was faithful to 
my request and returned in two days’ time. 

In the meantime I had a talk with my inter- 
preter, Champaigne. I found he had counseled 
with his wife and had advocated a separation of 
his niece and Sam.. This fact had been com- 
municated to Sam, and led him, in his now des- 
perate frame of mind, to desire to kill Cham- 
paigne, and this was the object of his visit to 
my store. 

When Sam returned I found him in a some- 
what better frame of mind. I said to him: 
“When do you cross the mountains to your peo- 
ple?” He informed me that he was lonesome 
and wanted to go, but he feared he would be 
punished by the fathers of St. Ignatius Mission. 
He had been married at this mission in the Flat- 
head Valley. I carefully went over his affairs 
and impressed on him the fact that he had vio- 
lated the law of his people. Now he must be 
careful and keep out of further trouble. I 
thought there was still a chance to make peace 
with the soldier band of his tribe by getting a 
pardon through the fathers. To that end I 
would assist him by giving him a letter to Father 
Ravalli, stating that he (Sam) was not.a drunken 
or lazy Indian. I also suggested that in con- 
nection with my letter he make a peace offering 
to the fathers, in the hope it would lighten the 
punishment for marrying the Blackfoot woman. 
He told me he had nothing to give, and he could 
not stop the punishment, which [ found he 
dreaded very much. I then suggested that as 
he was a good hunter, an expert horseman, and 
could handle a lasso well, he rope some buffalo 
calves—now nearly a year old—hobble them and 
keep them with my milch cows. He could use 
my corrals until they were gentle, he could then 
lrive them across the mountains by the Cadotte 
Pass, and give them as a peace offering to the 
iathers at the mission. He looked at me in sur- 
rise and doubt. I then showed him that as 
here were no buffalo in the Flathead country, 

thought the fathers: would appreciate the gift. 

e at once said he would try my plan. I en- 

uraged him.to go to work at once, and soon 

‘w him arranging for a hunting trip. 

Next day I made a visit to his lodge and found 
im and his Pend d’Oreille wife hard at work, 

id both in a very pleasant humor. I asked in 
le sign language of the wife, “Where is the 
olackfoot woman?” She informed me in a very 
crious manner that when the Blackfeet had 


IThe “Old Reliable” PARKER GUN 


Wins for tte EIGHTH Time 


The Grand American Handicap 


Score of 100 Straight from 19 Yards. 
At Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1910. 


Mr. Riley Thompson, of Cainsville, Mo., made this record, which has 
never before been equaled in this classic event. ; 


The Parker Gun, in the hands of Mr. Guy V. Dering, also won 


the 


Amateur Championship at Chicago, June 24, scoring 189 ex 200, 


shooting at 160 singles and 20 doubles. 
The Prize Winners and Champions shoot The PARKER GUN! 


New Yerk Salesreoms: 32 Warren St. 


Why don’t YOU? 


PARKER BROS. 


Meriden, Cena. 





New 
Model 
27 


The only gun that fills the demand 
for a trombone (“pump’) action 
repeater in .25-20 and 


32-20 calibers. 
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Repeating 
Rifle 





Marlin 


Shoots 
high ve- 
locity smoke-- 
less cartridges, 
also black and low pres- 
sure smokeless. Power- 
ful enough for deer, safe to use in 
settled districts, excellent for target 
work, for foxes, geese, woodchucks, etc. 


Its exclusive features : the quick, smooth working “pump” action; 
the wear-resisting Special Smokeless Steel bored: the modern 
solid-top and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased safety 
and convenience. It has take down construction and Ivory Bead 
front sight; these cost extra on other rifles of these cali 


Our 136 page catalog describes the full ZZzr/in 
line. Sent for three stamps postage. Write for it. 


The illarlin Firearms Co. 


2¢ WILLOW STREET, : NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE NARRATIVE OF A SPORTSMAN 


INTER-OCEAN HUNTING TALES 


EDGAR F. RANDOLPH 


A series of hunting remirfiscences of rare charm for the sportsman and for 
the wider circle which delights in true tales of outdoor life. With none of the high 
coloring and exaggeration which give a false note to so many hunting stories, Mr. 
Randolph’s book is never lacking in interest. 

He covers the field of sport with the rifle, east and west, drawing a vivid word 
picture of life in the open, subordinating his own exploits to the main incidents of 
outdoor experience, giving much valuable information on camp life, hunting and the 
habits of wild game, and continually delighting the reader with the freshness of his 
viewpoint. 

This book. will strike a sympathetic chord in the memory of every big-game 
hunter of experience and will prove of real value to the novice who is planning an 
excursion into the wild. 


- Cloth, 170 Pages. Richly Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 
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What Load Do You Shoot 
at the Traps 


2 


WHY NOT TRY 


% vrans 
“SCHULTZE” 


AND 1% or 14% OZ. SHOT 





















GOOD VELOCITY : :: 
EXCELLENT PATTERNS 
-THE POWDER THAT DOES NOT PUNISH 
















FRANK MERTON BUCKLAND 


One of the freshest, most delightful collections of outdoor verse offered for 
many a day. They are the outpourings of a spirit which loves nature, the woods 
and streams and growing things, and appreciates its charms. i 

Mr. Buckland’s verse has a charm that is at once rare and delightful. This 
book will appeal to every outdoor man or woman, and particularly to the “Brethren 
of the Angle.” ; 

Its form is as attractive as its pages, closely simulating the appearance of the 
standard fly-book, printed on heavy laid paper with ornamental border designs of: 
trout flies, pocket for clippings, and blank pages for copying or individual com- 
position. It is just the thing for the den, for the pocket, or for a gift to the friend 
who loves the big world out of doors. 

Postpaid, $1.25 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
KEK KACLAL SSAA AAA AAR LASALLE RECA RERRE RARER REE 





Rhymes of The Stream and Forest 
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broken camp, her people had taken her away. | 
then asked her to he p Sam all she could. She 
smiled and said she would. I asked Sam, “When 
will you be ready for your trip?” He answered, 
“In two sleeps.” 

In answer to my inquiries as to how he pro 
posed to handle the buffalo he told me he woul: 
catch the young buffalo; he would then picke 
each by one leg at the place where he caught it 
He would then take a blanket, peg it down a 
the ground at the outer limit of the picket linc 
I asked him why he did this. He replied i 
would attract the buffalo’s attention and kee; 
him quiet; by smelling the blanket it would be 
come accustomed to the smell of man, and woul 
not be alarmed at his approach. He would catcl 
and handle two at one time on the prairie. They 
would then be driven in and kept with the milcl 
cows. 

Sam was successful on his first hunt and soon 
drove in two fine calves, then, April, 1878, nearly 
yearling buffalo—a heifer and a bull. The heifer 
was loose, the bull side-hobbled, the milch cows 
did not take kindly to the buffalo, but the buffalo 
persisted in being friendly. They finally made 
friends, for after a while the cows ceased to re- 
gard them as a curiosity, and seemed to enjoy 
their presence. Sam rested a few days after his 
first trip, his wife joining him in telling me the 
story of the wild chase and the fierce struggles 
with their captives. The hunt was far away, as 
the buffalo were already working to the summer 
range on the Saskatchewan. This would now 
cause some change in his p'ans. Being alone, he 
was afraid of the enemy—the Indians of the 
North. He would only risk one more hunt, and 
informed me I could look for him in eight sleeps. 
If he did not return then, he had been attacked 
by some war party. In that event he hoped I 
would make some effort to look him up. When 
I got up the next morning Sam was gone. 

True to his promise, he returned at the end 
of eight days with five young buffalo—two bulls 
and three heifers. Each buffalo was head and 
foot hobbled; the head and front foot tied to- 
gether, with a skin strap two feet long. Each 
bull was dragging a long lariat, so as to be 
easily caught for night picketing. Sam was well 
pleased to find the first two buffalo so contented 
with the domestic cows. The milch cows ob- 
jected as before, but the new arrivals took kind- 
ly to their new-found friends. Sam told me 
they had met with no accident. He had worked 
hard—like a white man, as, he expressed it— 
the rope skinning his hands many times. One 


_ could never tell when a buffalo would jump for 


liberty. He told me of killing one heifer, which 
he would have liked to save. She had a very 
fine, bright coat. In a hard chase along the side 
of a steep coulée he singled her out of a bunch 
of cows. He threw his rope, and the noose set- 
tled on her neck. His horse, a powerful roan, 
settled for the shock. In snubbing, he gave her 
too much rope, and in the fall, which came an 
instant later, this fine heifer’s neck was broken 


His wife advised him to quit now. They al- | 


ready had five on the last hunt, and she did no: 
like the signs brought out by the death of thi 
fine animal. She said to him, “This means w: 
must stop.” 

Sam herded his buffalo with the milk stoc! 
for five days, resting and making arrangement 
for his trip across the mountains. He was feel 
ing satisfied with his work, and hopeful that hi 
peace offering would be accepted. He told m« 
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“The Present I Wanted” 


pow, That is what he will say if you select a Duxbak 
hunting garment. No other Christmas present could 
give him more pleazure. 

The shooting season is on! Guns, ammunition, 
dogs, hunting grounds—all will be critically chosen. But 
hunting coat, vest, trousers or hat may be overlooked. 

Health and comfort recommend Duxbak garments, 
Duxbak is the only cravenetted sportsmen’s clothing 
—hence rain-proof—the only kind that defies every 
whim of the weather man. The fabric is strong, 
close-woven, yet pliable and soft. 


uxba 


Sportsmen’s Clothing For Men. 





of his route of travel, and that he would be 
fifteen s!eeps-on the way home. Taking a small 
memorandum book from a parfleche, he showed 
me where he had six straight marks and then a 
cross for Sunday ‘He told me he did not want 
to start on his trip home on Sunday, and wished 
to know the day of the week, as he had lost his 
reckoning. I put him right, and he said he would 
start on the following Monday. 

His buffalo were doing well and were becom- 
ing quite docile. All preparations were made 
for his departure, and he talked hopefully of 
getting safely across the mountains. He always 
impressed me as being an Indian of marked _de- 
termination, and at no time did it occur to me 
that he would not succeed in his effort. 

On Monday he bade me a cordial good-bye, 
passing out, his wife and pack horses in the lead 
They had discarded the travois with which they 
usually traveled, saying they could handle the 
buffalo better with her as a rider. Sam brought 
up the rear, the buffalo following the pack 
horses. The three bulls were head and foot 
hobbled, the four heifers loose; seven head in 
all is my recollection of the bunch. 

Of the trip to the Teton River, to the Sun 
River, to the Dearborn and up that stream to 
the Cadotte Pass I have heard no word; of the 
crossing of these streams at this season, of the 
trip over the main range, down the Blackfoot 
River, all trace is probably forever lost. Through 
Indian sources I afterward learned that on the 
way over by some accident one bull became dis- 
abled and died. ‘Sam arrived safely in the Flat- 
head without further accident to the other buf- 
falo. I also afterward learned, through Indian 
sources, that immediate'y upon his arrival upon 
the reservation he was arrested and severely 
flogged, by order of the soldier band of his own 
tribe of Indians. As I understand the story, Sam 
had no time or opportunity to meet the fathers 
and tender his peace offering. 

In course of time I heard of Sam's death, not 
in battle as a warrior, but passing away peace- 
fully in his lodge or cabin. 

















Duxbak garments are not made to fit a price, but to fit the 
sportsman and his requirements. They hold their shape and wear 
longest. Duxbak clothes are any ventilated and permit the 
utmost freedom of motion, Roomy, convenient pockets, too! 
The Duxbak line includes all outer garments. Comes in light tan or 
Olive green. 

Prices (east of Rocky mountains) express prepaid: Men’s and Women’s 
Coats and Norfolk Jackets, $5.00; Long Trousers, $3.00; Riding Trousers, 
$3.50; Plain Skirts, $5.00; Hats, $1.00 to $1.25; other garments in propor- 
tion.’ If your dealer will not supply you, we shall be glad to ship direct 
without delay or extra charge. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet Containing Samples of 
Duxbak Cloth and Self Measuring Blanks, or Order From This 
Advertisement. Trade prices to sporting goods dealers only. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 3 Hickory Street, Utica, N, Y. 
Sole makers of Duxbak and Kamp-it outing clothing. 


The Famous Rayo 


Is the Lamp of Real Beauty 


because it gives the best light of all 
lamps. The Rayo gives a white, soft, 
mellow, diffused light—easy on the 
eye because it cannot flicker. You 
can use your eyes as long as you wish 
under the Rayo light without strain. 

The Rayo Lamp is low-priced, and 
even though you pay $5, $10 or $20 for 
other lamps, you may get more expensive 
decorations but you cannot get a better 
light than the low-priced Rayo gives. A 
strong, durable shade-holder holds the 
shade on firm and true. This season’s 
new burner adds strength and appearance. 


Once a Rayo User, Always One. 


Dealers Everywhere. If not at yours, write for descriptive 
circular to the nearest agency of the 


Standard Oil Company @@tal 


(Incorporated) . 
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SAMUEL, THE PEND D’OREILLE. 

From Pablo and his wife I learned that Sam 
returned to the Flathead about 1878. He brought 
with him five or six buffalo. They knew noth- 
ing of the flogging that Mr. Aubrey tells of, or 
perhaps had not noticed it in those busy times, 
as they ‘have always been workers, rather than 
gossipers and visitors. . 

Sam ranged his buffalo ten miles below the St. 
Ignatius Mission, between Crow and Post Creek. 
Little is known of his life by Pablo. 

In 1882 or 1883 Michel Pablo and Chas. Allard 
bought the buffalo of Sam. There were four- 
teen head, but the number of bulls and females 
could not be remembered. There was still a 
considerable number of buffa!o on the plains, and 
they did’ not possess the interest they now have. 
Sam lived on Crow: Creek until 1886, and died 
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_ The Game Book 
> STANDARD BIG GAME MEASUREMENTS 


Every man wants to compare his trophy with those of other big-game hunters. 


9OOOOOOOOH 























in that year. He left a few head of horses and But comparisons are useless unless there is a fixed standard. g 
very little property. His wife, who made so The game book of the Boone and Crockett Club, the foremost organization of ¢% 
much trouble on the plains, afterward married hunters of American big-game supplies this. Compiled by J. H. Kidder, it provides 6 
a mixed blood named Alex Finlay. Sam died directions for standard measurements of the large game animals of America, with © 
eke ‘ 5 ce spaces carefully arranged for complete data regarding the kill, locality, time, con- 2 

a good Christian, and his regard for Christian Gti. ate. g 
teachings saved the buffalo. The widow died It is handsomely and durably bound pocket size. It is an invaluable record ¢ 
last year. If she had been living I should have for every man who goes into the wild for sport with the rifle, a handy book, a % 
found: her at aff cost J. B. M. camp companion, and a library reminder of days afield. Leather. ® 
Stilt ne - : Postpaid, $1.50 $ 

The Forest anp Stream may be obtained trom any FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK $ 
sdeal . Ask dealer t 1 : & 
a ee ee $OO$OOOOO99H9H00H040HHH90HHHHHHH:H90999HO944HHHHH099900090HOH 
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Resorts tor Sportsmen, 


A GUARANTEE 
OF SERVICE 


We ran the Roosevelt expedition—let us 
run yours. 


Every Sportsman should visit East Africa, 


the home of the Lion, Elephant, Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus and countless 
species of Antelope. 

@ No other firm in theworld has our experience in 
African Sport, or our facilities for bandling an 
expedition into the heart of Darkest Africa. 
@ We were the sole agents for the outfitting 
and organization of the Roosevelt Expedition. 

g A letter or wire to us will bring you all 
the information you require. 
@ If you use us as your agents you will be re- 
lieved of all hurry and worry. Delightful 
sport and complete satisfaction assured. 

@ Estimates given covering everything from New 
York and home again. Our illustrated booklet is 
a work of art. Free on application or direct to 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co. Brought right up 
to date with latest game law changes. 


NEWLAND TARLTON & CO. Lid. 


166 Piccadilly, London W., ENGLAND 


Cable Addresses: 
WAPAGAZI, London and 


American Agent 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE 
311 Broadway New York City 
Ee 


HUNTING IN FLORIDA 
On the Indian River 


Twenty ducks guaranteed any morning. Canvasback, 
mallard, widgeon_and teal. Also deer, turkey, quail and 
snipe shooting. Particulars and references by addressing 


HOTEL DIXIE, Titusville, Fla. 
P. S. ERRICSON, Prop. 


No sport, no pay. I can take parties to the Sierre Madre 
Mountains, where they can enjoy first-class sport. Bear, 
lion, peccary, deer and turkey. If I don’t show sport, I 
ask no pay, and everything goes free. Terms moderate. 
JOHN A. M. LETHBRIDGE, Nueva Casas Grandes, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 


BAGLEY FARM, "*°igna"** 


Kenbridge Station, Va. Road. Guests are offered shooting 

privileges on 20,000 acres of land, undoubtedly the best for 
_ deer and turkey shooting in*the South. Guides, 
ogs and horses furnished. 








SAFARI, Nairob 








EXCLUSIVE HUNTING ON 25,000 ACRES. 


Furnishing first-class accommodations, guides, livery, 
hunting lands and trained dogs for the hunting of quail, 
wild turkeys and deer. Northern references. Special 
attention to parties containing ladies. Trained and 
untrained quail dogs’ for sale. 


Dr. H. L. ATKINS, Boydton, Va. 
HUNTING IN FLORIDA. 


Ideal winter home for family. Good shooting; horses and 

vehicles; dog furnished; open fires; pure water; every 

comfort to guests. Railroad and telegraph. 
WOODLAND PLANTATION. Lloyd, Fla. 


penser eee inaaeaincemaepemtoaan tise 
DUCK SHOOTING.—Guides, boats and decoys on 
Great South Bay. Best of accommodations at Bay Side 
Hotel, Eastport, L. I. Best duck shooting in a number 
of years. . J. ROGERS, Prop., Phone 16-R. 








Sam Lovel’s Camps. 
A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland E 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 



























Resorts for Sportsmen. 


HUNTERS’ LODGE! 
GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING! 


Choice Accommodation for Gentlemen 
and Ladies. Come and bring your wife. 


General FRANK A. BOND, 
Buies, N.C. 





The Pistol and Revolver. 


By A. L. A. Himmelwright, President U._S. Revolver’ 
Association, Director New York State Rifle Associa- 
tion. 


A handy pocket-size volume of 157 pages of practical 
information, covering the entire subject of Pistol and 
Revolver Shooting. This work is strictly up-to-date, 
eee latest development in smokeless powder; 
the 1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of the United 
States Army, the United States Navy and the National 
Guard; the Annual ae matches and Revised 
Rules and Regulations of the United, States Revolver 
Association, etc. Besides being a useful, practical hand- 
book for the experienced marksman, the work will also 
prove particularly valuable for beginners. 

Contents: Historical: Arms—Military, Target, Pocket 
Ammunition; Sights; Position; Target Shooting; Re- 
volver Practice for the Police; Pistol Shooting for 
Ladies; Clubs and Ranges; Hints to Beginners; Selec- 
tion of Arms; Manipulation; Position and Aiming; Tar- 
get Practice; Cleaning and Care of Arms;. Reloading 
Ammunition—primers, shells, bullets, powders, reloading. 
Appendix—Annual Championship Matches of the U. 
Revolver Association; ules Coverning Matches, ete. 
Records of the U. S. Revolver Association. 


In three styles: Paper, cents. Cloth, $1.00 Full 


60 
Morocco, $1.50. A liberal discount to military organiza- 
tions and shooting clubs on orders of ten or more copies. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Pigeon Shooting 
By CAPT. A. W. MONEY 
A standard book on the sport by a 





recognized expert, covering all phases of 
live-bird and clay-pigeon shooting with 
much that is of value to every man who 
wishes to be complete master of his gun. 

Covers position, guns, ammunition, 
handling, sighting, field shooting, trigger 
pulls, technique and practice. his book 
as be out of print. Listed to sell 
at $1. 


Our price, while they last, 
75 cents, postpaid 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 









‘postage 16c. Send orders to 


18-20 East 42d Street 








The frst book written by an American for American Readers on the 
practical conservation of game. 


WILD FOWL and WADERS 


A Manual on their Conservation by Dwight W. Huntington, Editor of 
“The Amateur Sportsman,” containing 24 remarkable illustrations. 








BOOK of absorbing interest about wild ducks. 
breeding, migration and food habits and how to preserve them for 
sport or profit; methods of handling them breeding wild or in cap- 

tivity; their enemies and how controlled; methods of restoring them to 
natural waters or introducing them on artificial waters; how to shoot them 
without causing them to desert; the preservation of wild geese, woodcock, 
snipe, plover and other shore birds or waders. 


@ Regular edition, $1.50, postage 10 cents. 
limited to 500 copies with portrait and signature of the author, $2.00, 


THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN CO. 


A Problem’s Solution 


LOG CABINS & COTTAGES; 
How to Build and Furnish Them. 


A seasonable book when all minds are bent on the 
problem. of getting close to nature. Mr. Wicks in this 
delightful book offers timely advice to every one who 
wants to build a simple summer home at one with its 
surroundings of wood or stream or shore. 


This is a thoroughly (practical work, treating of the 
how, the where, and the with what of camp building and 
furnishing. It is helpful, too, in regard to furnishing, 
and withal a most beautiful work. 





Cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.50 postpaid. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Sam Lovel’s Boy. 
By Rowland E. Robinson. Price, $1.26. 


Sam Lovels’ Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis 
books. No one has pictured the New Englander with 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovel and 
Huldah are two of the characters of the earlier books 
in the series,: and the boy is young Sam, their son, who 
grows up under the tuition of the coterie of friends that 
we know so well, becomes a man just at the time of the 
Civil War, and carries a musket in defense of what he 
believes to be the right. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








KENNEL LEDGER 


Complete, Compact, Pocket Size. 


Specially arranged according to the directions of an 
experienced kennel manager. Full printed headings for 
receipts, experience, data, etc. Ruled pages. Memoranda 
spaces. The most complete and handy small kennel 
record yet devised. Smooth, heavy paper, 100 pages, 
6% x4. Cloth covers. 


Postpaid, 30 cents. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
























Describes their 














Special subscription edition 


New York, N. Y. 
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Fer Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


ung small- 
Vig- 
bass in various sizes, ranging from advancéd 


We have the only establishment dealing in 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. 


orous youn ‘ : ’ 
fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaus Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Address 


New Preston, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. 


HENRY W. BEEMAN - - 





We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout, 
all sizes, for stocking pur- 
poses. Also for table use, at 
idc, a pound. Visitors priv- 
ileged to catch own trout. 
PARADISE BROOK : 
TROUT CO., Stroudsburg, Pa., Henryville R.R. Sta. 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fi yearlings and two-year-olds, for stockin 
joni pe lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 
ing with some of the nice poe or try from 
our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 
results, PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 
PANY, Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, 


Mass. 
BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 
and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence sclicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE— BROOK TROUT.— Fine healthy fish 

of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Warranted delivered 

anywhere, as _ represented. Correspondence solicited. 

be SIDE TROUT FARM (A. B. Savary), Wareham, 
ass, 














HOXIE TROUT STREAMS. 


For Sale—Brook trout, fry and Ioriiase “4 eggs in 
season. Hotel trade a specialty. Address N. F. H IE, 
R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass. 








Before placing your order for 


BROOK TROUT 


(fingerlings or large fish) to stock your preserve, 
let us quote you prices. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed. SANDWICH TROUT CO., Sandwich, Mass. 


joneatenssssiisindiiaitaticaies tae eae aii ea ee 

WISH TO BUY Small-mouth Bass to stock a stream in 

northern New Jersey. Prefer to bu i 
accept advance fry and fingerlings. 

northern New Jersey. Please write, 
J. M. ELLSWORTH, : 

723 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


ave WILD RABBITS.—Cottontails for sale. Order 
quickly, 
tf E. B,. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


ENGLISH GUNS FOR SALE. 


Capt. Albert W. Money, while shooting in England last 
year, bought for his own use there and brought out with 
him last May a pair of game guns, paying the duty on 
them. Now that he is returning to England shortly, he 
wishes to dispose of them.. They are built by Churchill, 
of London, England, and are his very best make. No 
better guns could be built. They are practically as good 
as new, having been very little used, and are the very 
latest type of hammerless c. f. automatic ejectors, 12-bore, 
length of barrels, 28 in. weight, 6 lbs.; modified choke. 
Each gun is numbered 1 and 2 respectively in gold letters, 
otherwise they could not be told apart. Price, $175 each 
if sold singly, or $325 in leather-covered vak case com- 
plete if sold together. This is less than half théir_cost, 
Address Capt. A. W. MONEY, Oakland, Bergen’ Co., N. J. 


a ee 
For Sale at half the price of their first cost—Several 
hammerless ejector shotguns, built by Purdey, Rigby, 
Boss & Co., and W. W. Greener. All are of extra 
finish and workmanship, carved in relief, and formed 
Part of a large private collection of the most expensive 
firearms obtainable. Never shot except by the makers 
in testing. Also several fine, high-powered rifles, made 
by John Rigby & Co. For list, ete., giving full particu- 
lars, address F. C. Fowler, New London. Conn. 25 


For Sale.—Frank Forester’s Field Sports, in fine con- 
dition. Cash only. REINHARDT, 2121 Mt. 
Vernon St., Philadelphia, Pa. 24 


When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest 
and. Stream.” 
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Taridermists. 

















Kennest Speciai. 


Ads under this head, 10 cents per line of 8. words, or 
6 words in capitals. No advertisement of less than three 
lines accepted. Cash must accompany order. 







J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee. 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Street, New York. 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc, Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mountin Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea. Near 13th St. NEW YORK 


FRED SAUTER = 


Established 1860. 
NATURALIST and TAXIDERMIST 
42 Bleecker Street New York City 


I have on hand the Jargest assortment in America of 
Imported and Domestic Horns, Antlers, Heads, Skins, 
Rugs, Fish and Game Birds on Panels, and Animals, 
singly and in groups. Skins tanned and made into rugs. 
All work guaranteed moth-proof. Agent for Konrad 
Schauer, Mombasa, British East Africa. 




















For Sale—A number of well trained Setters, Pointers 
and Hounds, also some good youngsters. 
: GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


Will train your dog on quail, woodcock and snipe. 
Terms reasonable. LOCH DDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 













Dogs handled and broken on game here and in North 
Carolina. Will go south December 16th. 
PENATAQUIT KENNELS, Bayshore, N. Y. 


Entire Kennels For Sale 


Owing to change in business necessitating my removal 
from here, my entire kennels. for sale, consisting of field 
trial dogs, brood bitches, youngsters and about a dozen 
of the highest class shooting dogs that are to be found. 
Please state fully your requirements first letter, as I am 
issuing no descriptive lists. Also fine game preserve, 
club house, etc., for sale or lease to club or individual. 
CHARLES W. TWAY, Union Springs, Ala. 























































ROOKWOOD KENNELS.—Trained Bear, Deer, Fox 
and Wolf Hounds, also pups. Forty page highly illus- 
trated catalogue; four-cent same. 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 
OXFORD KENNELS, 

$5 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. z 


SPRATT'S 
CALENDAR 


( Our 1911 Calendar will soon be 
# i” t 























































ready to mail. The edition is 
limited, therefore send name, 
address and two cent stamp. 
Labels are now being printed. 

Spratt’s Dog and Puppy Cakes, etc. 
Everything for the Domestic Animals. 
Spratt’s Poultry and Game Foods. 


SPRATT’S PATENT .LIMITED 


Factory and Chief* Office: at Newark, N. J. Depots at San Francisco, Cal.; 
St. Louis, Mo. ; Cleveland, Ohio; Montreal, Can. Res. Supts. at Boston, Mass., 
and Chicago, Ill. Factoies also in London, England, and Berlin, Germany. 


FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble, 
Price, 50 cents per Bottle. 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. 

Book on Dog. Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West 3lst Street. New York City. 


Spaying. 


Trainers, Hunters and Kennel Men 


Spay your bitch by the Pronto Process. Do not be 
annoyed by the rutting season and miss your field trial 
or hunting trip. No knife used, absolutely painless and 
harmless, enue and easy to apply, Complete outfit, $1.50 
postpaid. Send for free book No, 3 on bitch spaying. 


PRONTO MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 293-C CHICAGO, ILL. 










































Property for Sale. 







A WILD TURKEY HUNT IN 
OLD VIRGINIA! 


A noted game preserve fronting James River. Owner 
absent this year. A grand chance for a yachtsman to 
entertain his friends, Send for records of previous annual 
hunts and terms of rental. Address RICHARD EPPES, 
City Point, Va. 


































FOR SALE. . ‘ 
About 4,000 acres of as valuable gunning lands for wild- 
fowl, such as snipe, ducks, geese and swans, as there 
are in the South, situated in Currituck Sound, in Curri- 
tuck County, N. C., adjoining the ducking grounds of 
the Currituck Shooting Club and the Narrows Island 
Ciub, known as the Josephus Baum marshes and gun- 
ning lands, which have been leased for the last 40 years 
to the Palmer Island Club and Northern sportsmen. 
For terms and particulars apply to Dr. J. C. Baum, 
Poplar Branch, N.°C., or E. M. Seams. Attorney at Law, 
Norfoik, Va. d tf 
Sy 






















































































Wants and Exchanges. 











WANTED—A quantity of wood duck feathers, both 
barred and plain. Liberal price paid for them, and im- 
mediate delivery wanted. 7 

2 E. SAUNDERS, 260-268 Gold St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wanted a dozen black grey squirrels for turning 
out. Address J. J. TYLA, Roslyn, L. I. 24 


The Story of the Indian, 


By George Bird Grinnell, author of “Pawnee Hero 
Stories,” “Blackfoot Lodge Tales,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50, 














Gas Engines and Launches. 


Their Principles, Types and Management. 
Grain. 

The most practical book for the man or boy who owns 
or plans to own a small power boat. It is motor launch 
oan engine information boiled down and simplified for 
busy people, and —— line of it is valuable. Cloth, 122 
pages. ostpaid, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Danvis Folks. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland. E. Robinson. 16mo. 
Price, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM ‘PUBLISHING CO. 





























By Francis 
















Contents: His Home. Recreations, A Marriage. 
Subsistence.. His Hunting. The War Trail. Fortunes 
of War. Prairie Battlefields. Implements and Indus- 
. Man and Nature. His Creation. The World of 
the Dead. Pawnee Religion. The Old Faith and the 
New. The Coming of the White Mgn. The North 
Americans—Yesterday and To-day. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


































cares to work with the man who shoots 
a $50 gun. Respect your own and the 
dog’s feelings by shooting with a Good 
Gun. You cannot get a better than 


GREENER GUN 


Used by the champion shots in every 
country. Gaining highest awards where- 
ever exhibited. Famed for hard, close 
and far shooting. Perfection of design 
and artistic finish. Of all dealers. 
Ask for free illustrated price list. 


GUNMAKER, 
W.W.GREENER, 5,340 sie 
e e 9 BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 
W. W. GREENER, 44 Cortlandt St., New York. 
W. W. GREENER, 63-65 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Can. 








; 


The “Game Laws in Brief” 
gives all the fish and game 
laws of .the United States 
and Canada. It is complete 
and so accurate that the 
editor can afford to pay a 
reward for an error found 
in it. “If the Brief says 
So, you may depend on it.” 
Sold by all dealers. Price, 
twenty-five cents. :: so: | 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 


NO SELF-RESPECTING DOG 

















ANOTHER 
RECORD 








for the 


FRANCOTTE GUN 


101 Straight 
at the N. Y. A. C. Traps 
. _ December 3, 1910. 
















Von Lengerke @ Detmold 


200. FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 25d @ 24th Streets New York City, N. Y. 













American Duck Shooting 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 







No single gunner, however wide his experience, has himself 
covered the whole broad field of duck shooting, and none knows 
so much about the sport that there is nothing left for him to 
learn. Each one may acquire a vast amount of novel informa- 
tion by reading this complete and most interesting book. _ It 
describes, with a portrait, every species of duck, goose and Jf 
swan known to North America; tells of the various’ methods of 
capturing each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and boats 
used in the sport, and gives the best account ever published of 
the retrieving Chesapeake Bay Dog. 

About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 full-page plates, 
and many vignette head and tail pieces by Wilmot Townsend. 

Price, library edition, $3.50. 


















FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin Street, New York 















